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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


CAUSALITY AND SUBSTANCE 


T IS my wish in the present paper to induce the category of 
causality to disclose more about itself by putting it in its onto- 
logical context. Such a procedure should be suggestive in these 
days when categories and ontology are somewhat at a discount. 
It will be noted that I employ the term ontology rather than 
metaphysics, since the latter term seems to be easily misleading 
because of its verbal associations. People have the tradition of 
thinking of metaphysics as something beyond physics in a theo- 
logical sort of way; and they have, of course, good Aristotelian 
and Thomistic and even idealistic precedent for such a perspec- 
tive. But the naturalist is concerned with being or existence and he 
considers physics as a basic empirical science about being, chiefly 
at the inorganic level. It concerns itself with primary constituents, 
properties and laws. It follows, of course, that, if the physicist 
were equally concerned with the clear apprehension of categories, 
he would be an ontologist also. 

The dividing line is a matter of degree, for there are capable 
philosophical physicists. And yet I am persuaded that the inter- 
pretation of such categories as matter, space, time, and causality, 
requires the deepening and supplementation which epistemology 
and ontology alone can contribute. All of which amounts to saying 
that the philosophical approach is distinctive and unavoidable. 

The reason for this belief will, I hope, become evident in the 
details of the argument of this paper, which, in the main, will be 
of the nature of an attempt to integrate epistemology and ontology. 
However, I permit myself at this point the suggestion that the 
common tendency to take the theory of relativity as an ontological 
principle illustrates what I have in mind. Equally relevant is the 
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fact that science can be given operational and positivistic transla- 
tions as well as the more realistic ones which the majority of scien- 
tists probably entertain as an extension of common sense. I would 
hold, then, that science requires a philosophical completion, not as 
regards facts and theories, but as regards categorial setting. Of 
course, scientists are invited to pass their criticisms upon this at- 
tempted philosophical supplementation, for I do not think that 
there is anything very esoteric about it. It reflects not much more 
than an intellectual division of labor. 

I shall use the term physical realism as an indication of my 
position. It is, I may point out, a shortened expression for critical 
realism and evolutionary naturalism taken together. Thus it sym- 
bolizes the integration of epistemology and ontology of which I 
have spoken. Physical realism is a post-Humian position. Much 
of its effort has had to do with the escape from subjectivism and 
phenomenalism. 

As a physical realist it is my thesis that scientific knowledge, 
that is, empirical, and not formal or purely mathematical, know- 
ledge, is highly probable knowledge or disclosure about what 
exists, and that its facts and theories inexorably involve an ontology 
for their reference and philosophical meaning. This view does 
not, of course, imply that any particular science need greatly con- 
cern itself about this philosophical completion, but that the culture 
of the time cannot and will not ignore it. Modest as a philosopher 
must be in this age of science and technology, I would, nevertheless, 
suggest that the development of science as a whole is affected by 
its basic assumptions. It is doubtful that science is as completely 
selfsufficient as it was led in the nineteenth century to regard 
itself. 

The position adopted here signifies that being (what exists) 
has categorial characteristics which are disclosed in the categorial 
meanings operating in sense-perception, self-awareness, and the 
sciences, and that it is the job of basic philosophy to apprehend 
them and to clarify them. It will, perhaps, be remembered that, in 
my book, Evolutionary Naturalism, I argued that categorical mean- 
ings have a natural, empirical origin and an ontological reference 
and significance. While recognizing the value of Kant’s stress upon 
categories as against Hume’s scepticism, I criticized his extreme 
innatism and his phenomenalism. I still regard this contrast as 
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basic and fruitful. In other words, I am not one of those who 
would throw common-sense categories away in a nonchalant fash- 
ion as do those who have the virus of logical apriorism in their 
veins. I simply regard myself as more adequately empirical than 
Hume’s atomism and sensationalism permitted him to be and far 
more so than those who hover between sensationalism and con- 
ventionalism. 

In my opinion, then, knowledge, being, and the categories, are 
both causally and formally connected. They are reciprocally eluci- 
dating. Being without categorial characteristics is scarcely think- 
able; and in knowledge-claims, being is characterized through 
categorial meanings. In this fashion all three are tied together. So 
much in the way of perspective. 


I 


The category of causality furnishes an excellent illustration of 
the dangers confronting conceptual apprehension as a result of an 
inadequate philosophical context. It is well known that Hume re- 
jected its ontological setting and sought to re-conceive it in a 
subjective and phenomenalistic setting. So taken, causality was 
reduced to a weak form having something to do with experiential 
sequences and expectations. Hume was forced to this reduction 
because he found himself unable to give either it or substance an 
empirical foundation and so refused to fall back on what rightly 
seemed to him an obscurantist type of rationalism. The critical 
realist would suggest that at least one root of the difficulty was 
the confusion of acts of cognition with the occurrence of sensations 
and images, which, after all, but furnish some of the raw material 
for denotative and depictive acts. However that may be, both 
substance and causality were really dismissed together, although 
something weaker which was of the nature of succession in 
experience was given the name of causation. It was this shift 
which I have spoken of as taking causality out of its ontological 
context. I do not deny.that a new emphasis, reflecting the newer 
developments in science, also entered, that temporalism and con- 
tingency received overdue recognition. But I do claim that it is 
really doubtful whether the category of causality remained after 
this removal of the ontological context. 
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What, in the main, I shall try to do is to reverse Hume’s action 
and, while retaining temporalism and contingency, give causality 
once more its ontological setting. By so doing, it will again be 
linked with physical systems conceived dynamically and rela- 
tionally; and, through this linkage, it will be tied in with such 
categories as substance, activity, time, space, tendency, potentiality, 
and emergence. 

In my opinion it is only in this fashion that scientific knowledge 
can be given a philosophical completion, that is, can be harmonized 
with what seem to me basic ontological categories. As I have al- 
ready indicated, I am quite aware that many contemporary think- 
ers of distinction do not feel this need. That is the continuing 
Humian note. But I do, for reasons which I hope to make clearer 
as I proceed. 

The critical realist—for whom empirical knowledge is a me- 
diated affair—recognizes that science is likely to contain some 
measure of epistemic translation in its facts and laws. Thus the 
past does not exist in nature while it is dated and described in 
human knowledge. There is something hypothetical in laws in so 
far as they set up conditions. I suggest that such terms as space- 
time, change, event, probability, and fact, can only be properly 
accounted for and understood in the light of an adequate ontology. 
It is only those who identify empirical knowledge with a direct 
‘intuition of reality and do not grasp the manipulations and com- 
parisons involved who are surprised by this descriptive spreading 
out which emphasizes chronologies, predictions, facts, and laws. 
Let it be remembered that neither the past nor the future exists 
and it will be realized that the actual cannot be reduced to a mere 
present event. At least, so it seems to me; and that is one reason 
why I am led to explore such categories as substance and poten- 
tiality. These must, however, be so conceived that they harmonize 
with modern scientific knowledge. 

It is not too much to say that many of the paradoxes of philoso- 
phy and much of the misunderstanding of the nature of such 
things as moral decision result from this refusal to correlate scien- 
tific knowledge with ontology. Thus causation has been thought 
of as a push by a non-existent past and moral choice has been 
conceived, curiously enough, as an event succeeding other events 
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and not, more deeply, as an activity of the whole organic self. This 
contrast between event and activity seems to me intriguing. May 
it not in some measure correspond to the different perspective of 
scientific knowledge and ontology? Why so many philosophers 
should ignore such fascinating topics is a marvel to me. But, so 
long as epistemology and ontology are ignored or kept from their 
fruitful interaction by positivism and pragmatism, such will be 
the case. 

By linking causality with substance, taken in a dynamic or 
activistic sense, I shall be led to distinguish between transeunt 
causality, immanent causality, and emergent causality. These dis- 
tinctions will be situational in character but also qualitative. I 
shall attempt to give the notion of emergence a rational ontological 
ground. It is my thesis that the ontological categories are intrin- 
sically related and that each fades to the extent it is taken from 
its connection with the others. The ontological situation, as I see 
it, is analogous to what the logicians call entailment. It is as though 


‘substance were a superordinate category which found implication 


and expression in subordinate ones such as causality, activity, 
potentiality, space, and time. In other words, these subordinate 
categories are adjectival in nature and expose the dynamic and 
structural nature of substance. Certainly, one reason for the his- 
torical desiccation of the category of substance was its abstraction 
from these subordinate categories. Only in this fashion did it 
become ‘“‘something I know not what” or the reflection of the 
subject-predicate form. Even the idealist’s substitution of self or 
person for it represents in part this desiccation. We shall, in fact, 
see that self-awareness is a significant source of the proper appre- 
hension of the category of substance, though it must be taken in 
the context of emergence or evolutionary naturalism. 

Since Hume—and that is one of his recognized glories—no 
discussion of causality can get intelligently under way without 
attention being paid to the epistemic side. How do we apprehend 
this category? And why, and by what right, do we apply it both 
to ourselves and the things around us? Kant drove these further 
questions home. 

Now I take all categories, from the epistemic side, to be grad- 
ually apprehended concepts grasped within experience. And I 
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further suppose such apprehension not to be arbitrary but to be 
based upon traits of cognitional and conational, or practical, ex- 
perience. Both of these activities concern themselves, I would 
hold, with self and things rather than with sensations and feelings. 
Here is where denotative realism makes a profound difference to 
epistemic analysis. For many reasons, some of which were con- 
nected with his views of space and time, Kant turned his back 
upon physical realism and embraced a phenomenalism for which 
knowing was a kind of constructing. Hence, though he was even 
more aware than Hume of categorial meanings, he did not give 
them realistic significance. 


II 


The resources of both genetic and analytic psychology would be 
required for any adequate psychological verification of the categorial 
meanings with which I am concerned. All I can do here is to 
indicate the perspective which, it seems to me, any epistemic study 
of causality and substance must emphasize. 

It is not sufficiently recognized that Hume admitted the presence 
and operation of instincts and beliefs with respect to both things 
and selves. “It seems also evident that, when men follow this 
blind and powerful instinct of nature, they always suppose the 
very images, presented by the senses, to be the external objects, 
- and never entertain any suspicion that the one are nothing but 
representations of the other.” Both here and with respect to the 
self we find his rational principles at war with his natural beliefs. 

But his rational principles turn out upon examination to reflect 
assumptions which are highly doubtful. These lead him to turn 
his back upon denotative symbolism and explicit judgment with 
the use of thinghood as a category and to embrace in a mood of 
resigned scepticism a radical empiricism of atomic sense-impres- 
sions and images, a radical empiricism which has ever since ap- 
pealed to many as toughminded, though it is really very artificial 
and tenderminded. 

To make a long story short, I would hold that the field of the 
individual’s experience is dominated by denotative reference in 
both sense-perception and self-awareness, and that these two direc- 
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tions develop together and are of genetic assistance to each other. 
The individual’s attitudes and interests help to give body and 
objectivity to their objective or Gegenstand, and it is for this 
reason that sensations are caught up into a perceptive form and 
seem the very surface of the objective not-self which the embodied 
self is concerned with. All this seems to me genetically and epis- 
temically natural, and I am persuaded that critical realism has 
shown that it can be epistemologically developed in such a fashion 
that empirical knowledge turns out to be of the nature of judg- 
mental assertions about denoted, but not intuited, objects in the 
environment of the organic self. 

But into the purely epistemological aspect of the question I do 
not wish to enter, for I have written about it almost ad nauseam 
and with too little stimulating criticism on the part of fellow 
philosophers. What I desire to do here is to call attention to the 
corresponding mechanism and categorial form of self-awareness. 
In place of the stream-of-consciousness psychology I would put a 
thing-and-self psychology dominated by directions and categorial 
meanings. It seems to me, in short, that sense-perception and self- 
awareness must be taken as co-ordinate and mutually implicated. 
As I see it, the tension of felt attitudes has a double direction, one 
outward and the other inward. In its outward direction it gives 
body to sensations and helps to put them into a perceptive form 
which is deepened by memories and expectations. But in its in- 
ward direction there is a corresponding development of subjectiv- 
ity, or selfness, also deepened by memories and anticipations. 
Desires and hopes and fears play about this subjective counter- 
reference. It is in this fashion, I believe, that the form of self- 
awareness develops step by step with the form of sense-perception. 
What deepens the one deepens the other also. But feelings, organic 
sensations, and desires, constitute the psychical material taken up 
symbolically and cognitively in this self-reference much as visual 
and touch sensations are taken up into objective perceptual form. 
As I shall try to show, in both cases reflection emphasizes reference 
and denotation and queries intuition of the object. We shall find, 
indeed, that intuition has more to say for itself in the case of 
self-knowledge than in the case of external perception. However, 
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ontological questions of the relation of substance to its momentary 
activation will appear in connection with the equivalence of feeling 
to the enduring organic self. 

Before I go further I should like to point out that explicit cate- 
gorial meanings like those of thinghood and selfhood are subjects 
of reflective examination only in philosophic thought. Yet that they 
are apprehended and verbalized long before cannot be doubted. It 
is quite evident that such meanings emerge from biologically 
founded patterns. As factors they are operative in the life of the 
lower animals. Such meanings are relational and directional in 
character and are, I suppose, carried by feelings, sensations, and 
images. I would not take these latter terms atomistically but on a 
background of attention and action giving continuity and com- 
presence with transition. 

What I wish to stress is that categorial meanings emerge and 
operate in this fashion and that what may be called a conceptual 
apprehension of them presupposes this prior status. Otherwise it 
would be artificial and without foundation. We perceive things and 
are aware of the self long before we apprehend with any clarity 
what things are and what the self is. One aim of the present study 
is to stimulate such clarified apprehension which, since Hume’s 
dampening scepticism, has not been any too evident. My thesis 
is that the conceptual apprehension of categories presupposes the 
empirical presence of categorial meanings in the operative forms 
of sense-perception and self-awareness. Here is where realistic 
empiricism differs from Humian empiricism. And yet, as we say, 
Hume acknowledged these meanings but did not see how they 
could be given a rational explanation in terms of his psychological 
and epistemological assumptions. Critical realism breaks with these 
assumptions in the fashion I have indicated. 


III 


It is tremendously important that the status of the organism in 
self-awareness be correctly grasped. I take it to be empirically 
correct to speak of the embodied self or the organic self. Certainly 
I have no intuition of the self as distinct from the organism. And 
it seems to me clear that Cartesian dualism is a theory resting 
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upon assumptions which evolutionary naturalism undercuts. I re- 
fer here both to the doctrine of emergence and to the double- 
knowledge approach to the mind-body problem. 

Let us look at our actual experience in self-awareness. Is it not 
a fact that, guided by organic sensations and feelings, we expe- 
rience ourselves to be in some sense in the body? There is a diffuse 
localization in the body as against other perceived things set over 
against it. Psychologists have pointed out this nuclear basis and 
the attachments and deepenings which it acquires in the awareness 
of desires and aversions and in the localization of eye-movements 
and muscular activities. But why do more than refer to these well 
known facts? The self at what one might call the sensuous level is 
noted through, and by means of, such subjective, intra-bodily 
localized, data. All this is a matter, not of theory, but of experiential 
distinctions. It is only later for theory that the mind and the 
realistically conceived body, or organism, must be integrated anew 
in answer to dualistically formulated ontological conceptions. 

We are concerned here with the awareness of self. And the 
primary self seems to me to be denoted and symbolized through 
subjective, psychical material localized within the body. I take it 
that memory and anticipations play much the same supplementary 
role here as they do for our perception of thinghood. The self 
tends to be thought of as indwelling and more than the passing 
feelings which are states or expressions of it. The correspondence 
with sense-perception is fairly complete. In both directions there is 
the same development of meanings of endurance and capacity. The 
body may well help to mediate this double development, since the 
awareness of the body is fairly constant. I am convinced that I 
could move my body if I would. The self retreats in some measure 
from the muscular integument and we think of the latter more as 
an instrument of the self we are aware of. It is in this sense that 
we seem to ourselves to look out through the eyes and feel with 
the hands. 

But into the subtle details of the conceptualization of the self 
we cannot here enter. Social intercourse has much to do with this 
development of desires, actions, and thoughts, which do, quite 
literally, develop the self upon its biological base. But the point I 
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wish particularly to make is that, without the primary self-aware- 
ness we have discussed above, the concepts of the self could secure 
no existential reference and attachment. I find that pragmatists like 
Mead and Dewey have never sufficiently grasped this fact be- 
cause they were not sufficiently interested in epistemology and 
ontology. They never clearly distinguished between the concept of 
the self and the self. And to the physical realist this distinction is 
basic. 

The point I wish now to make is that the self is never something 
given alongside of the feelings and desires through which it is 
disclosed any more than an external thing can be something given 
alongside of the sense-data. In both cases the denoted object is 
something apprehended through data and categorial meanings. 
Hume was'on a false search. As I see it, the difference between 
inorganic things and the self is at least twofold: (1) a difference in 
capacities, and (2) the self is in some fashion integral to the 
human organism whose capacities are somehow its capacities. To 
make a long story short, I see every reason to believe that the 
organism is the self, not something-I-know-not-what located in 
liver, heart, or brain. It is the activities and operations of the 
organism that we apprehend through our feelings and concepts. 
We may be said to pass from a sensuous to a conceptual appre- 
hension of the self, apprehension being a directed awareness 
through concepts. 

IV 


It is in this fashion that I argue for a realistic empiricism as 
against phenomenalistic empiricism. It is evident that such realistic 
empiricism gives a foundation for ontological categories, for it 
asserts that categorial meanings develop in both sense-perception 
and self-awareness and that these meanings are conceptualized 
and mediate the conceptual apprehension of the categorial char- 
acteristics of our world. 

Now I take substance to be a category to whose full conception 
all our knowledge of self and things is necessary. It is to me 
analysable in the sense that any adequate conceptual apprehension 
of it involves such meanings as endurance, activities, potentialities, 
causality, etc. As I see it, such conceptual apprehension is mediated 


by all relevant knowledge of a generic sort. I doubt that the - 
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category of substance excludes even space and time when these 
are grasped as categorial meanings and not merely equated with 
scientific méasurements. In short, substance is an abstract, but 
internally complex, concept, and to brush it aside as a mere pro- 
jection of the subject-predicate linguistic form seems to me the 
height of absurdity. 

In order that we may keep our promised integration of episte- 
mology and ontology let us try to see how this approach to sub- 
stance through both self and things affects the interpretation of 
this category. 

It is clear that we must distinguish between the generic charac- 
teristics of substance and the specific characteristics which dis- 
tinguish one level of nature from another. I take it that new 
capacities emerge which are yet compatible with the generic ones 
of endurance, potentiality, dynamism, and causal capacity. And it 
is my hypothesis that organization is the clue to such emergence. I 
shall have more to say of this point later when I study emergent 
causality. 

At present I am primarily interested in clarifying the difference 
between the knowledge of self and the knowledge of things. I 
have argued that the categorial meanings apprehended in the 
concept of substance develop in the situation where we pass back 
and forth between sense-perception and self-awareness. There is 
control and countercontrol, action and reaction. It is likewise clear 
that the body itself helps in this linkage of the two. The body is a 
thing as well as the embodiment of the self. 

For each individual there is an ultimate epistemological dif- 
ference, which he assumes for other selves, that is, that he is out- 
side of other things and can only get revelatory messages from 
them whiie he is participating in the activity of its own body-self. 
It is the organic self which desires, feels, judges, makes decisions. 
The data used in knowing the self are expressions of its activity. 
Nowhere else in nature has the individual the same privileged 
position. And, of course, it is rationally quite understandable. We 
should, therefore, expect the inorganic world to be more opaque 
in the sense that we are limited in its case to the kind of descriptive 
knowledge disclosed by sensory data. The result is what I called 
an epistemological translation, or spreading out, especially marked 
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as regards scientific space and time, and a tendency to feel a trifle 
bewildered by the category of substance itself. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that even causality shares an analogous fate and, 
with it, the rational basis of induction. It is, I believe, the strategic 
role of philosophy to emphasize the significance of a naturalistic 
approach to the organic self. Here we are dominated by the thought 
of an enduring, highly organized, and active substance which we 
are and by the conviction that our experiences of feeling, thinking 
and deciding are one with, and expressions of, such substantial 
activities. Here is the perspective of empirical realism as against 
phenomenalism. My break with Hume should now be evident. It 
is at once epistemological and ontological; and the two are in- 
separable though distinguishable. It rests on the thesis that em- 
pirical knowledge involves a directed claim to disclose a world 
which is conceptually apprehended as substantial. Because Hume 
ignored, or rejected, this framework and thought of knowledge as 
an affair of sensory givenness, his treatment of substance and 
causality was inevitable. 

Let us now turn to the epistemic side of causality. Here, again, 
I would argue that the categorial concept rests upon a categorial 
meaning which emerges in experience. 

Of late there has been a rise of interest in the subjective source 
of this category. Ewing, Broad, Stout, Pratt, Swabey, and Parker, 
have argued for an awareness of causal relatedness in the indi- 
vidual’s experience. The epistemic side of the problem is concerned 
with the experiences in self-awareness and sense-perception which 
develop into this type of categorial meaning which can then be 
more and more conceptualized. In large measure it is a genetic 
question and involves the growth in awareness of the self’s doing 
and suffering. But such awareness is integrated with the percep- 
tion of things as affecting us and of ourselves as handling and 
moving things. I take it that our feeling of ourselves as pervading 
the organism has much to do with the growth of these relational 
meanings. But as desire, memory, and decision, constitute larger 
elements in the thought of the self, such experiences as the direc- 
tion of the attention, trying to remember a name, making a moral 
choice, seem to me to be regarded as disclosing the self as active. 
It is not, I suppose, that we intuit a conational element as such, 
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but that we are led to think the self as active and as disclosed in 
these relational experiences. In short, activity seems to me to be a 
categorial meaning developing around primary self-awareness. 
Once this level is reached we are convinced that the self has 
something to do with the movement of the eyes or the use of the 
various bodily organs even though we can trace no continuity 
between volition and action. The important point to bear in mind 
is that we do not claim to know the self exhaustively and to intuit 
just how it operates. So far as I can see we have nothing more 
than the apprehension that the self is operating and expressing 
itself and that we are consciously on the inside of this operating, 
consciously participating in it. For instance, to use Dr. Ewing’s 
example, we can note how we react to the thought of the death of 
a friend; and we are convinced that this reaction gives us know- 
ledge of our character and disposition. We think the self through 
what we believe to be a set of relevant experiences bearing upon 
the self. 

Now I have not the space to go into the details of this deepening 
awareness of the self as active, which I take to be the basis of the 
growth of the categorial meaning of causality. Suffice it to point 
out that the position I am advocating does not hold to any intuition 
of force or energy as these terms are used in physical science. We 
should not expect to intuit how our muscles are innervated nor 
should we expect to see necessary connections in nature. Rather 
am I pointing out that we are led to deepen our conception of the 
self as a substance, that is, an enduring unity having dispositions 
and capacities, by this additional category of causal activity. Sub- 
stance, dispositions, capacities, activity, doing and suffering, what 
are all of these but supplementary concepts? That we have such 
concepts and use them in our conceptual apprehension of the self 
there seems to me little doubt. I am simply arguing that these con- 
cepts rest upon categorial meanings developed around sense- 
perception and self-awareness but more dominantly around the 
latter. 

It would scarcely be fair not to mention Whitehead’s appeal to 
the mode of causal efficacy as against the mode of presentational 
immediacy. I can appreciate his motive and agree with what may 
be called his subjective emphasis. My divergence lies chiefly in 
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my stress upon the operation of the category of selfhood. It seems 
to me that the categorial meaning of causal activity develops from 
experiences of the sort indicated above as they are used to inter- 
pret a substantial self which can do things. I can and do attend 
to things ; I have desires and make a choice; I have capacities and 
dispositions. All this becomes the more explicit the more con- 
ceptually selfconscious we are. That is, the more the awareness of 
the bodily self is deepened and supplemented by the consciousness 
of what are usually spoken of as mental operations and moral 
decisions. My argument is that the organism is the substantial and 
active self so known, 

It is surely not surprising that a self which feels itself con- 
tinuous with muscular sensations and able to control their coming 
through imaged decisions should interpret kinaesthetic sensations 
symbolically as effort and resistance. We regard our muscular 
activity as an extension and prolongation of the activity of the 
self even though we detect no connective bond between decision 
and the later kinaesthetic sensation. Self-knowledge is not com- 
plete physiological knowledge, though it should not conflict with it. 
And I see no reason to deny that imaged decisions do control 
muscular movements. In other words, Hume demanded too much. 
What alone I am arguing for is the growth of the categorial mean- 
ing of causality within experience as tied up with the awareness 
of the self as active and controlling, on the one hand, and as 
suffering and being controlled, on the other. All this seems to me 
to emerge in the setting of self and things. I do not see how 
sensationalism as such could give a nucleus for the development of 
such intertwined categorial meanings. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that muscular sensa- 
tions become, as I said, symbolic of action, passion, and direction, 
both spatial and temporal. In this fashion causality gets its extra- 
bodily extension and application. I learn that I can not only move 
my body but the things around it. And I soon learn instrumental 
routines outside the organic self which I can set going. Laws of 
nature are in the offing. 

I have suggested that kinaesthetic sensations and even feelings 
take on causal symbolism and give solidity and volume to our 
thought of causal operations. So far as I can see, they do not do 
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more than this but readily become indicative of the measurements 
of effort and resistance attached to them by science. It is merely 
another case of our sensations becoming symbolic through their 
integration with categorial meanings. Just as I tend to take a 
colored patch to be the surface of the thing to which I am at- 
tending and toward which I am moving, so I take the muscular 
sensations as expressing my causal effort. In neither case does a 
critical level of knowing project sensory qualities into things. These 
must find a locus in the self as organism; and that, as we saw, is 
the mind-body problem. 

Now the import of my whole argument is to the effect that the 
categorial meanings of substance and causality develop together in 
connection with the awareness of self and things. Such is their 
setting ; and conceptual apprehension of the categories should not 
violate this mutual involvement. If philosophy violates this setting, 
substance becomes inert, merely linguistic, and mythological, a 
parody for positivists to scorn; and causality, abstracted from it, 
likewise turns into something unempirical and undiscoverable. 
Both epistemic and epistemological acumen are needed to handle 
categories. 

V 


Let us apply these conclusions to Humianism or what I have 
called phenomenalistic empiricism. It is obvious that I have been 
seeking to push beyond Kant’s compromise answer to Hume. Kant 
knew we employed categories, but he did not trace their epistemic 
source to categorial meanings emerging in sense-perception and 
self-awareness. As I see it, both his psychology and his episte- 
mology were inadequate. And yet he was so clearly on the right 
track, Our thinking is dominated by these categories. All we need 
to do essentially is to realize that conceptual thinking of this sort 
arises upon the apprehension of categorial meanings developed in 
the operations of sense-perception and self-awareness. The further 
epistemological task is to elicit a denotative realism which moves 
from naive to critical realism. Phenomenalism then gives way to a 
physical realism with the apprehended categories rightly applied 
to existence. 

A basic ontological question arises at this point and must at 
least be mentioned. Hume rightly saw that the idea of existence 
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must take its departure from actual existence, in his case from 
impressions and ideas. I should suppose that existence is here of 
the nature of an acknowledgment arising from the recognition of 
the contrast between presence and absence. It is a notorious fact 
that people whose organic sensations are strongly modified get a 
feeling of unreality, of nonexistence. 

I am strongly of the opinion, then, that in psychical matters the 
assertion of existence is tautological. Existence is not a property 
of such an event but is the event itself. And as we note the sensa- 
tion, or the feeling, fading we become conscious of something 
ceasing or going out of existence. 

But, as a realist, I am of the opinion that we have in this case 
to do with events which must ultimately be conceived as activities 
of the organic self. Let us, therefore, try to understand what 
existence means as applied to the self and to external things. I 
take it to be evident that, just as the category of substance applies 
to both, so will the meaning of existence. Now in self-awareness 
we think the self as that which discloses itself in such subjective 
experiences as feeling-attitude, desire, and moral decision, and 
at the same time expresses itself in such experiences. The result 
is that existence is automatically assigned to the self as inclusive 
of them. To say the self exists is to say that it is continuous with 
these subjective experiences. But that is not all, for the self has a 
different categorial status from them. It is an object of knowledge 
which is regarded as enduring, active, and the subject of capacities, 
habits, and aptitudes. The self for each knower has the special 
status of being continuous with the subjective experiences which 
form the point of departure for self-awareness, so that self- 
knowledge cannot be an affair of hallucination, even though ele- 
ments of illusion may enter. This situation it is that helps to make 
reflexive knowledge or self-knowledge possible. I know myself; 
and in this fact I cannot be mistaken though I may be mistaken in 
the particular specific concepts used. We have, I hold, valid re- 
flexive knowledge of the self. 

But into the details of self-knowledge I cannot here enter. Suffice 
it to say that the self is sensuously known through subjective 
experiences which are intrinsic to the activities of the organic 
self and in a more conceptual way through concepts based on 
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categorial meanings. The result is that the concept of existence 
emerges from these categorial meanings to adjust itself to sub- 
stance. It is the very nature of things and selves to exist unless 
they cease to exist. To assign existence to them is tautological. The 
problem is not to find existence but what exists. And one point of 
departure for each one is the organic self sensuously known 
through subjective experiences. 

Here, again, the primary task was to raise Hume to the level of 


denotative realism. For Kant this position signifies that the sharp | 


distinction between the empirical self and the transcendental ego 
breaks down just as that between the phenomenon and the thing- 
in-self does. Had Descartes not been so certain that mind and 
matter are alien to each other, his analysis might well have been 
similar. 

We must give a nod at least in the direction of external existence. 
It is obvious that we must distinguish between the grounds for our 
belief in external things and the question of the kind of existence 
we assign them. Even idealists are not solipsists. And yet the two 
problems are intertwined. 

The main grounds for external existence are those operating 
in sense-perception and in overt action involving handling and 
pushing and being pushed. Once begun, these motives are supple- 
mented by conceptual thought, which explains intercourse, travel, 
communication, events, etc., in terms of a physical world. But it 
seems to me quite clear that the categorial meaning stems pri- 
mordially from the consciousness of being affected in sense- 
perception and in the complex experiences of doing and suffering. 
The critical realist argues that, in sense-perception, sensations are 
used as natural signs of objects because of the reaction of the 
organic self to and through these sensations. Introspection can, I 
think, note the feeling of being startled in the case of unexpected 
and intense sensations. In sense-perception there is an integration 
of this feeling of being affected with the supplementary factor of 
felt attitude and response. The process of interpretation adds itself 
in terms of memories and expectations and, I have argued, the 
self thus denotes a counterexistent with which it feels itself to be 
confronted. Judgment and its asserted facts flow in to build upon 
this inception. Now, as I see it, the generic kind of existence as- 
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signed to these counterexistents is substantive and like that of the 
organic self. 

It is in terms of this thick perceptual form with its categorial 
meanings that visual and tactile sensations tend to be regarded as 
helping to constitute the very surfaces of objects. Their marginal 
status with respect to the subjective experiences which chiefly 
dominate self-awareness and their function as guides to attitude 
and behavior assist in the development of this interpretation which 
gives rise to naive realism. It is as though the very existence of the 
external thing were given. There are all sorts of gradations as in 
hearing, smelling, and tasting. But the general mechanism is of 
the sort indicated. 

Another relevant topic is that of the quid juris of the external 
application of the categories of substance, causality, and existence, 
what Kant called the transcendental deduction. The divergence 
between Kantianism and critical realism on this point turns around 
the identification by the latter of thing with thing-in-itself and of 
empirical self with the transcendental self. We should not speak 
of phenomenal objects and phenomenal selves. And it is im- 
portant to note that these categories arise from, and are demanded 
by, the organic self. The alternative here is, so far as I can see, a 
wilful agnosticism, or phenomenalism, which refuses to do justice 
to our actual knowledge-claims. 

Kant undertook to show that without these categories science 
would be impossible. I would also add common sense to science. 
Both our cognitive forms and our action presuppose them. And I 
see no reason to believe that our categories are arbitrary. Instead 
I have attempted to show that they are conceptualizations of cate- 
gorial meanings which clearly have an empirical and existential 
origin. In the manner indicated above we do extrapolate them. And 
the more we integrate the self with the organism—an identification 
which, in my opinion, the recognition of the social expansion of 
the concept of the self does not militate against—the more inevi- 
table such extrapolation seems, since the existential extension is 
from the organism to its environment. It is a fact that we tend to 
regard ourselves as causal substances within a more inclusive 
world. This mode of thought is, according to the argument devel- 
oped here, both natural and rational and does not, contrary to 
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Kant, meet with antinomies. The alternative would seem to be 
such categoriless perspectives as positivism and pragmatism, which 
rest mainly upon a kind of stubborn rejection of epistemological 
and ontological analysis, a rejectiqn motivated by certain phobias, 
loyalties, and inadequate concepts. 

There can be little doubt that Cartesian dualism with its sup- 
posed intuition that body could not think had something to do with 
the burden of this extrapolation-problem. With the recognition of 
the artificiality of Cartesian dualism it becomes natural to extend 
categories beyond man just because we now think of him as 
continuous with nature. And, in so doing, we affirm in a more 
sophisticated way what man has always done and what philosophy 
had done from Aristotle to Kant. However, due attention must 
be given to the idea of levels of causality and substance in order 
to escape false anthropomorphism. There are clearly evolved kinds 
of substances with emergent causal modes. Again, man should 
not expect to intuit causal routines outside himself but must develop 
and apply criteria. And this is but what science does. 

In concluding this epistemological section I would stress the 
thesis that the principle of causality makes the discovered routines 
in nature rationally comprehensible and gives a foundation to 
induction. And it is important to connect causality with substance 
in order to deepen the latter by absorbing processes, activities, 
powers, and potentialities. Only in this fashion can a basis be given 
to the nomic form “would be q if it were p” as against the purely 
factual form “is q if p”. 


Vi 


I shall now pass to a study of the categorial setting of science. 
What I shall be primarily concerned with will be a grounding of 
scientific concepts in ontological ones under the guidance of the 
above epistemological and ontological analyses. 

The category of substantivity has no similitude to the pictorial 
eleatic conception of matter of the nineteenth century. We must 
recognize that our knowledge of physical entities is very abstract ; 
and yet that there is nothing in its texture which conflicts with 
duration and agency and extensity, primary requirements of sub- 
stantivity. It is in terms of these requirements that. scientific con- 
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cepts of space, time, quantity, and causality, can be rationally 
understood and what I have called their descriptive spreading out 
comprehended. Duration and agency disclose themselves in our 
experience in terms of time. And the operations of remembering, 
anticipating, and dating, spread out our knowledge of events, 
which are cognized facts about activities in nature. We recognize 
that events are not themselves realities but presuppose the agency, 
or activity, of that which durationally exists. Many of the para- 
doxes of time could have been avoided had this ontological basis 
for time been grasped. The present in contrast to the past and the 
future is only more actual in the sense that it refers to the actual 
activities of enduring substances. /t does not then mean a stretch 
of time but the source and basis of time. Such is the only meaning 
I can give to the haunting sense of an absolute now. Does it not 
express our belief that the universe, as substantial, is a field of 
coexistential activities? But science develops concepts in relation 
to techniques of measurement; and so scientific time without a 
categorial setting has no meaning to assign to absolute simultaneity. 
The theory of relativity expresses the discovery of this fact. This 
analysis illustrates what I mean by a philosophic supplementation 
of science by giving it a categorial setting. 

Now much the same sort of operation must be applied to cau- 
sality, as used in science, to make it ontologically adequate. It is 
clear that the past cannot push the present, rather that the activity 
of an agent in its relation or field brings something to pass. Moral 
decision does not represent a push from a no-longer-existing past. 
It is an act of self-decision, of moral agency. We must be on our 
guard, as I have indicated, against a static epistemic spread or else 
we confuse knowledge with being. What, then, do causal laws 
mean? Factually, a routine in nature; nomically, the potency for 
a determinate kind of activity. 

Developments in modern physics are obviously away from 
eleaticism and from the kind of transeunt causality characteristic 
of the so-called mechanical view of the world. In field-theory 
transeunt causality seems to me to be a phase of the immanent 
causality of the field. And yet physical substances, such as electrons 
and protons, indicate a center of activity of a dominantly relational 
sort. It is only as these combine to secure a new wholeness and 
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substantiality that immanent causality begins to emerge as some- 
thing more localized and specific to be set over against transeunt 
causality. In a very real sense these become correlatives. 

It is at the level of atoms and molecules that the idea of emer- 
gence gains its first definite applicability, though there are hints in 
physics of the emergence of matter from energy. But what is really 
implied by emergence? Surely, in order to become rational, it must 
secure an ontological status and be linked with substance and 
causality. To me it seems most plausible to connect it, as evolu- 
tionary naturalism does, not with natural piety but with causality. 
The fact of emergence must be explained in terms of the synthetic 
rise of higher-order substances or functionally unified continuants. 
We must take relations and organization seriously as characteristics 
of nature. What Professor Savery calls concatenism, which is a 
kind of effective togetherness, gives a better categorial context 
than does the atomism of purely external relations, whatever the 
latter may mean. 

Suppose we put it in this fashion: emergence is an expression 
of an emergent causality which should be conceived as an activity 
of synthesizing upon the basis of a prior level of transeunt and 
immanent causality. As a term it points to the transition from 
transeunt to immanent causality, for it refers to the operations 
which make possible a higher level of substance and immanent 
causality. It is concerned with the genesis of what Locke called 
“real essences” and I would prefer to call complex constitutions. 
Transeunt causality involves a receiving from outside, immanent 
causality an activity dominantly internal, emergent causality the 
process of integration into a new whole. There is, so far as I can 
see, nothing mysterious and unfactual about such an interpretation. 

What follows? The Aristotelian must relinquish his fixed natural 
kinds and his eternal forms together with his vitalistic apparatus 
of potency and act. Activity must be intrinsic to a substance as a 
whole and not to some postulated factor in it. And it must pass 
along the lines of relations and organization. It is foolish to create 
abstracta called universals and then seek to project them into na- 
ture. The ratio essendi is the reverse. Ross suggests that Aristotle 
was moving in a more Ionic direction in the later books of his 
Metaphysics. 1 think he would have moved still further in that 
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direction were it not for his teleological astronomy and his un- 
willingness to think in evolutionary terms. What we need to- 
day is a materialization of Aristotelianism. I shall have something 
more to say about this when I come to discuss functional teleology. 

It was along these lines I was thinking in Evolutionary Nat- 
uralism. With all due respect for those great thinkers, Lloyd Mor- 
gan and S. Alexander, it has been my conviction that the first was 
too phenomenalistic in his epistemology and so was induced to 
fall back in his ontology on an Activity with a capital A. Sub- 
stantialism would have avoided this separation. Activity would 
have been of the material substances themselves. And emergence 
could not escape a mysterious air in S. Alexander just because 
he had no substance in which emergent causality could operate. 
New qualities just emerged as factually as new colors apparently 
quiver into being in the sky. No; I believe that empirical realism 
and evolutionary substantialism alone show promise of making the 
idea of emergence rational. 

It is clear that the fact of emergence must be distinguished from 
the ground of emergence much as the fact of evolution is dis- 
tinguishable from the method of evolution. And here it seems to 
me that two basic points must be noted. The first may be stated 
thus: New properties do not emerge; what emerges are new sub- 
stances. The second point concerns the kind of unity brought 
about by emergent causality and finding expression in immanent 
causality. 

Strictly speaking, of course, properties do not emerge; it is the 
newly constituted substance which does so. Properties are not 
adjectival entities which float around mysteriously or come from 
nowhere in a mysterious fashion, nor are they entities stuck on to 
an inert substratum as Locke at his worst suggested. Properties 
are laws to the effect that, if certain conditions be fulfilled, certain 
facts can be noted. Thus water is such that it will boil under 
specified conditions. Science seeks to understand such a property 
by attention to the energy-structure of the molecule. Properties 
must express the constitution of the substance or complex of 
substances of which they are properties. Locke, quite obviously, 
had something like this in mind when he talked of real essences. 
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His epistemology was not realistic enough and his ontology too 
obscure. 

What, then, shall we mean by the constitution of a substance? 
It is clearly something which can emerge through that kind of 
activity we have called emergent causality. In one direction it 
points toward genetic potentialities ; in the other, toward a unified, 
or concatenated, togetherness. The active economy of a substance 
expresses its constitution; and its constitution depends upon the 
unified togetherness of its constituents. Once grant an active, or 
dynamic, nature to substance and it follows that we must think in 
terms of equilibria, wholeness, and dominance. 

As I see it, immanent causality must be correlated with a type 
of togetherness in which causality is in some degree under the 
control of the constitution of a substance. In this situation a part- 
whole relation is asymmetrical with a whole-part relation. There is, 
so far as I can see, no a priori way of determining the tightness of 
the unity involved in higher-order substances. The economy here is 
so definitely temporal as well as spatial. It is interesting to note 
that what is apparent at the level of organisms has been shown by 
physics to apply, in terms of included rhythms, to the microscopic 
world. Such an outlook signifies the inseparability of activity and 
duration in substance. And we should expect that a higher-order 
substance would have rhythms of a longer temporal span than the 
included ones. How could it be otherwise? To deny it would be to 
deny the existence of the constituted unity of the new whole. 

What I am driving at is that a higher-order substance must have 
both spatial and temporal unity. Without both we would have but 
atomism. Another point: the temporal unity is inseparable from the 
spatial constitution, and the spatial constitution, not being inert, 
depends upon the temporal rhythms. Only as space and time are 
taken in this fashion are they compatible with the ‘underlying 
durational activity of a substance. The general economy of a 
substance demands the essential inseparability of structure and 
function. It seems that biologists have long realized this fact, 
which, I think, must be extended downward to simpler substances. 

Here, again, I would suggest that ontology throws light upon, 
and supplements, epistemology. To the extent that science neg- 
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lects the categorial setting of its facts it is in danger of a thinness 
in its interpretation. Its theoretical structure is unable to give 
meaning to its facts. A materialistic substantialist like myself feels 
that scientific knowledge about substances in their relations gets 
added meaning when we grasp it as knowledge about the econo- 
mies of such substances in their spatial and temporal dimensions. 
In the strict sense physical time is always local and reflects a dura- 
tional rhythm. And such rhythm is determined by the economy 
and constitution of the enduring substance. Such is the source and 
basis of time. Only by such an approach can, it seems to me, the 
traditional paradoxes be escaped. We get a sense of on-moving 
durational activity unattainable by mere eventism. 


VII 


Materialistic substantialism differs from Aristotelian substan- 
tialism in its stress upon relations, upon emergence, and upon en- 
during constitution. It does not look upon form as either artistically 
imposed or vitalistically presupposed. Hence it is more Ionic and 
refuses to dichotomize a substance into form and matter, actuality 
and potency. And yet it is grateful to the Stagirite for the sugges- 
tive handling of change and continuity. I take it, also, that only 
in terms of enduring substances with dynamic constitutions ex- 
pressible in economies can we understand powers, aptitudes, habits, 
and dispositions. All this becomes empirical and obvious at the 
level of human beings. To human nature, or the constitution of 
human beings, belong powers and aptitudes. And so complex is 
its economy that aptitudes may remain latent or may be developed. 
Again, the direction of the economy of a human being may activate 
a disposition or leave it dormant. Only in terms of emergence and 
complexification can this be understood. The self is no simple 
thing but involves an involution of organization within organiza- 
tion. Both external and internal knowledge indicate such a compli- 
cated pattern of endurance. 

For any emergent view consciousness or togetherness-in-expe- 
riencing is of critical importance. This primary fact must be 
approached both genetically and functionally. 

The functional interpretation, while tremendously significant, 
does not seem to me particularly baffling. From this point of view 
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consciousness must be conceived as a qualitative dimension of the 
activity of the self expressive of, and significant for, the func- 
tional togetherness of the brain-mind. It would seem that here— 
and here alone—do we have empirical verification of functional 
wholeness. At least, this is the case if we take James’s introspec- 
tion as truer than Hume’s form of mental atomism. And I take it 
that psychology has been moving in this direction. Since emergent 
causality implies both substantial and functional wholeness, we 
have here a confirmation of the theory. And, as I have so fre- 
quently pointed out, here by the very nature of the situation can 
the individual have some measure of inside information about a 
high-level substance. There is nothing about external knowledge, 
which is very abstract and descriptive, which conflicts with this 
quite obvious fact. I feel that consciousness must be correlated 
with the activity of a very complicated and enduring substance. It 
is for this reason that we all tend to think of it as an illumination 
rather than as a substance. Here we have a basic categorial prob- 
lem. It is intrinsic to an activity and is isomorphic with it; but 
the activity is itself an expression of the activated substance. It 
is the old question of the inseparability of structure and function 
in the economy of any system. It is my opinion that we must 
take endurance and accumulation seriously and always regard the 
mind-brain as that which furnishes the matrix and medium of 
consciousness. In this fashion I am too much of a substantialist 
to be a paypsychist. 

The genetic, or evolutionary, approach to the fact of conscious- 
ness turns for me on the above status of consciousness. Quite 
clearly, it is to be correlated with rather complicated functions. 
And it is something which appears and disappears with the passage 
from latency to activation. By its very nature we have nothing 
to contrast it with. It stands to me as an indication that being 
always has an intrinsic nature, that it is mot qualitatively vacuous, 
to use Whitehead’s term. The best our reason can do—it seems to 
me—is to ground consciousness in this basic qualitativeness of all 
substance. Here is its emergent potentiality. We cannot inspectively 
trace it in a genetic way, for the last term alone is open to in- 
spection. But I can see no reason to assume a complete discon- 
tinuity, Consciousness, as I see it, is adjectival, expressive, intrinsic 
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to functional activity. If emergent causality signifies the generation 
of higher-order substances we must expect basic novelties. 

I must turn in conclusion to the question of teleology. My logical 
path is already indicated. An enduring wholeness with an immanent 
causal economy implies the rejection of eleatic mechanism. Science 
is already moving away from pictorial notions based on molar 
happenings. The field, relations, tensions, equilibria, become rele- 
vant terms. But evolutionary substantialism would emphasize im- 
manent causality as the locus of anything akin to purpose. 

It is important to get rid of dominance by mensurational time 
and to stress what I have called the source and basis of time. The 
more there is of immanent causality, the more important in the 
economy becomes functioning and its expression, order. It will be 
recalled that I asserted that all agency is durational like substance 
itself; that is, there are no mathematical instants in nature, no 
such existential discontinuity as Descartes supposed. -It follows 
that any subsystem has its native durational rhythm. Wholeness 
must be conceived as temporal as well as spatial. The nature of a 
high-order substance involves activities so related that one spreads 
into another. It is this ordered packing of tendencies, habits and 
dispositions like an organic spring that accounts for ordered and 
integrated hehavior. Purpose can be understood only on the back- 
ground of durational organization. Events flow out from such an 
economy much as music takes its origin from a record, only here 
the connection is brought about externally by means of a needle 
sliding from one indentation to another. 

What I am arguing for is a teleology of self-direction rather 
than a teleology of finalism, a teleology intrinsic to an economy 
which is both spatial and temporal. In such immanent causality 
traditional ideas of pushes from the past or pulls from the future 
are transcended. A high-order substance makes its own time in 
terms of its economy. In all this I am not forgetting that such 
immanent causality must be adjusted to the play of transeunt 
causality, for the organism must act in relation to its environment. 
But to the extent there is self-direction there is escape from blind- 
ness and chance. As I see it, the brain-mind is an organ for the 
highest type of self-direction. 
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Let me now state in conclusion some of the principles which 
any philosophy of nature should explore: 

(1) The category of causality must be put in its ontological 
context, which is that of substantive being both endurant and 
spatial. 

(2) Properly understood, categories involve one another. 

(3) Aristotelianism must be profoundly modified by a shift 
which replaces a vitalistic form by an immanent organization. 

(4) Realistic empiricism with the recognition of categorial 
meanings represents a more adequate epistemology than phenom- 
enalistic empiricism. 

(5) Relativity is epistemic and not ontological. 

(6) The basis and source of time is activity within and between 
enduring substances. 

(7) There are three main types of causality, transeunt, emer- 
gent, and immanent. 

(8) Properties by themselves do not emerge but higher-order 
substances do. 

(9) Consciousness is the only “natural isolate’ we can be 
acquainted with. It shows that being has a qualitative dimension. 

(10) Immanent causality is self-directional. Mind is the high- 
est level of such functional, self-directional teleology. 

Roy Woop SELLARS 
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A DILEMMA FOR HUME 


T IS a curious fact that in Hume’s examination of the causal 
relation his characterization of the terms of that relation is 
quite different in the two versions of his argument. In the Treatise 
he refers to causes and effects practically without exception as 
“objects” (or qualities of objects) ; in the Enquiry he retains this 
terminology during some phases of the discussion, but more often 
refers to causes and effects as “events”. Though in both works, 
when he presents his formal definition of “cause”, he refers to it 
as an object, numerous passages could be adduced to show how 
generally he substituted the word “event” for the word “object” 
when he came to recast his argument for the Enquiry. I do not 
maintain that this change in words signifies a change in Hume’s 
position between the two versions; what is exhibited is rather an 
ambivalence in both arguments, a vacillation between two opposing 
conceptions which must both be retained if Hume’s conclusions are 
to be demonstrated. For he was, as we shall see, often thinking of 
event when he wrote “object” in the Treatise, and of object when 
he wrote “event” in the Enquiry. In fact, he was thinking of both 
throughout. But they must surely be distinguished, and a considera- 
tion of the relevance of this distinction to Hume’s argument reveals 
inconsistencies and inadequacies which appear only from this 
point of view. 

It does not seem necessary to present here either a formal defi- 
nition of “object” and “event” or a preliminary defense of the 
thesis that the words “cause” and “effect” should be applied only 
to events ; the former may be referred to the ordinary philosophical 
usage, which seems precise enough for the present occasion, and 
the latter is generally accepted in contemporary discussion of 
causation. But it is important to note that Hume took over from 
his predecessors (for example, Hobbes,’ Locke,? and Berkeley*) a 
peculiar formulation of the causal problem, and that too little 
attention has been paid to the difference between this and the 
contemporary formulation. I shall not discuss the historical ques- 
tion here, but the difference should be made clear. The question 


* Elements of Philosophy ix. 3. 
? Essay II. xxvi. 1. * Principles, sections 25-32. 
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“What is the cause of *?” was to Hume (variously and ambig- 
uously) a question of the following forms: (1) “What object (or 
quality) is the cause of the other object (or quality) ?”, (2) “What 
object (or quality) is the cause of the appearance of the other 
object (or quality) ?”, (3) “What object (or quality) is the cause 
of the other object’s (or quality’s) beginning to exist?”, and (4) 
“What alteration (movement or change) of an object is the cause 
of the alteration (movement or change) of the other object?” It 
was Kant who first rigorously formulated the causal question in 
the fourth form.* Hume’s preoccupation with the first way of 
posing the causal question, and his inconsistent shifting to the 
other ways at certain points in his argument, will appear in the 
course of the present paper. He allows us a significant clue to his 
presuppositions, however, when he says that an object’s “action or 
motion is nothing but the object itself, considered in a certain 
light, and . . . the object continues the same in all its different 
situations”.® It should also be added that the skeptical attitude 
toward necessary connection at the present time can in many 
quarters be traced to the Humean formulation. Wittgenstein’s as- 
sertion that “In no way can an inference be made from the 
existence of one state of affairs (Bestehen) to the existence of 
another entirely different from it’® reveals this assumption. If 
reality consisted only of states of affairs, there might be no logical 
nexus between cause and effect; indeed, it is difficult to see how 
there could be causes and effects at all. The present paper at- 
tempts to show that the denial of such a nexus can be achieved 
only by renouncing the possibility of explaining how we actually 
come to make correct inferences about the future or how we come 
to believe in the connection between any cause and its effect. The 
dilemma which underlies the following argument results from 
Hume’s vacillation between events and objects as terms of the 
causal relation. It may be stated briefly here. The fundamental 
tendency of Hume, following Locke, is to treat causation as a 


“Critique, “Second Analogy”: “All change of appearances is merely 
alteration” ; Kemp Smith ed., p. 218. 


*A Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose (London 1874); I 


320. 
* Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (N.Y. 1933), No. 5.135, 
p. 109. 
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relation between objects. But when he attempts to carry through 
this treatment, he runs into difficulties in the analysis of “con- 
junction” which lead him to shift the ground to the treatment of 
causation as a relation between events. And when his definition 
of “conjunction” is applied to events, it appears that Hume’s 
explanation of the origin of our belief in a particular causal con- 
nection will not suffice unless it presupposes that we are able to 
discern some rational or logical connection between the events. 
That a clear presentation of the causal problem in terms of events 
provides the foundation for explaining causal discovery as a ra- 
tional process is a further claim, which I shall not have place to 
justify in this paper. 
I 


Since Hume thinks of causes as objects, he begins his discussion 
of causation by saying that it must be either a quality of objects 
or a relation between them. But when we “cast our eye on any 
two objects, which we call cause and effect, and turn them on all 
sides”,’ we find no discriminable quality common to all object- 
causes, and therefore conclude that causation lies in a relation 
between them. With this preliminary, Hume proceeds to analyse a 
case of causation in order to isolate those relations which, taken 
together, constitute causation. The first of these is contiguity in 
time and “place”, and here the dilemma first emerges. Hume does 
not explain either of these types of contiguity very clearly, and 
plainly regards them as unimportant, but this I believe to be a 
misunderstanding of his own system. I shall discuss in order con- 
tiguity in (A) space, and (B) time. 

(A) The spatial contiguity of object-cause and object-effect is 
evident in the example of the billiard-balls, which clearly touch or 
strike one another “without any sensible interval” ;* and Hume’s 
remarks on contiguity in space are dominated by this illustration. 
In such a case, we have two physical objects which are contiguous ; 
but we must ask whether this is a universal element in causation. 
We have only to turn to another of Hume’s examples to discover 
that he does not intend to apply it to all cases. 


Thus we remember, to have seen that species of object we call flame, 


* Treatise I 377. * Ibid. I 379. 
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and to have felt that species of sensation we call heat. We likewise call to 
mind their constant conjunction in all past instances. Without any farther 
ceremony, we call the one ce se and the other effect, and infer the existence 
of the one from that of the other.’ 

Now, in what sense are the flame and the heat spatially contiguous? 
Surely not as are the billiard-balls, but, if at all, only in the sense 
that, if we say that the flame causes the heat, then we infer that 
the heat must have come from the flame. But the spatial contiguity 
of the heat to the flame which we may assert when we connect 
them as product and source is surely not in this case part of what 
is immediately perceived several times before we come to the belief 
in their necessary connection, not part of the conjunction we “call 
to mind”, but is itself inferred after the necessary connection is 
established. Hume, it is true, may take his choice here. (1) He 
may say that we have, as part of our perception of the heat, a 
perception of the direction from which it comes. But to admit a 
kind of vector-quality in the sensed heat would be to betray his 
fundamental principle, which I shall discuss later, that the analysis 
of our perception of one object never gives us the slightest infor- 
mation about anything beyond it. (2) Therefore, he must admit, 
as he does, with respect to the relation of spatial contiguity, that 
“when in any particular instance we cannot discover this connec- 
tion, we still presume it to exist’’.?° In such instances, then, spatial 
contiguity can play no part in determining the selection of such 
instances, for in these instances (to employ Humean terminology ) 
the imagination relates the objects in spatial conjunction not before, 
but after, it has related them causally. That Hume did not rely 
upon spatial contiguity throughout his argument in Book I of the 
Treatise is even more forcefully indicated in Chapter v of Part IV, 
where he speaks of the causal relation between an object in space 
(such as a fruit) and its qualities of smell or taste. By the doctrine 
of the Treatise these cannot be spatially contiguous at all, because 
the fruit is in space but the smell is “nowhere”. The spatial in- 
herence of the smell in the object is an idea arrived at subsequently, 
after their necessary connection is established. Hume asserts that 
we have their constant appearance together, which gives us the 
impression of their causal connection, and then we “infer” their 


* Ibid. I 388. ® Ibid. I 377. 
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spatial contiguity; “for ‘tis a quality, which I shall often have 
occasion to remark in human nature . . . that when objects are 
united by any relation, we have a strong propensity to add some 
new relation to them, in order to complete the union.’’* 

It has been pointed out by Selby-Bigge, in the introduction to 
his edition,’? that in the Enquiry Hume dropped the matter of. 
contiguity almost wholly out of his discussion (and along with it 
the rules for judging of causes and effects, which made use of 
contiguity). It is not merely his intention of making the Enquiry 
simpler and shorter which accounts for this omission. In the later 
work he was using the “event” terminology in many places, and a 
consideration of the problems of contiguity with respect to events 
would have forced upon him a further analysis of the notion of 
event, and would thus have revealed some crucial difficulties in his 
argument. Of course an event, as such, is not spatially contiguous 
with another, that is, it does not touch another as a billiard-ball 
may. But two events may be said to be spatially contiguous in an 
indirect sense if (a) they occur in areas which are contiguous, or 
(b) certain physical objects participating in them are spatially 
contiguous or strike one another in the course of the events. But 
Hume does not endeavor to demonstrate (a) that two events can 
only be causally related if they occur a short distance away from 
each other, or (b) that two events cannot be causally related until 
it is known what atomic or molecular collisions they may be 
analysed into. 

(B) When we turn to the second type of contiguity, that in 
time, we discover difficulties in squaring it with the first. For while 
physical objects may be, events are not, spatially contiguous ; events 
may be, but objects are not, temporally contiguous. Indirectly, 
again, two billiard-balls may be said to be temporally contiguous in 

™ Ibid. I §2t. 

* An Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, ed. Selby-Bigge 
(Oxford 1894), xv-xvi. It should perhaps be stated that the omission of the 
distinction between “natural” and “philosophical” relations from the Enquiry 
does not nullify the criticism of the present paper, since, as Selby-Bigge 
says, contiguity “must be supposed to exert its influence as a natural rela- 
tion” in the Enquiry, and it is as such that we are here primarily discussing 
it. The significance of the change in Hume’s treatment of contiguity for 
his attempt to make contiguity and causation distinct grounds of association 


is discussed by Professor Norman Kemp Smith in The Philosophy of 
David Hume (London 1941) 248-50. 
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the sense (a) that the objects exist for a time contemporaneously ; 
or (b) that one object moves or changes just before the other 
object moves or changes; or (c) that one object appears just 
before the other object appears. But (a) it cannot be because the 
cause and the effect exist at the same time that we attribute to 
them a causal relation, as will be evident in the following section. 
And (b) Hume does not endeavor to demonstrate that one event 
must occur only just before another event in order that they may 
be causally related; furthermore, if we revert to his example of 
the flame and the heat we observe that there is here, on Hume’s 
account, no change or movement, and so the contiguity in time of 
which he speaks must have the meaning (c). That is, Hume must 
mean that the cause-object must appear just before the object- 
effect appears. Again, he does not assert that we could never come 
to believe in the causal conhection of flame and heat unless the 
former always appeared just before the latter. And we may make 
quite evident that he had no intention of using temporal contiguity 
as a universal element in causation by examining his proof that 
“our impressions are the causes of our. ideas”.’* Here the “con- 
junction” which we find can be no more than the fact that the 
impression always appears some time—but not necessarily a 
short time—before the idea. This element in causation will be 
discussed in the following section. Now one might reply that 
Hume’s use of the word “cause” in treating of the relation between 
impressions and ideas is a slip which does not truly represent his 
final view. I should be inclined to grant this, but with a qualifica- 
tion. I believe it was natural that Hume should take over into his 
system the causal connection between Locke’s primary and sec- 
ondary qualities and (in the early stages of his thinking, at least) 
preserve it between impressions and ideas. It seems quite possible 
that it was his reflection on the causal relation between impres- 
sions and ideas which led Hume to consider causation itself so 
extensively, though his developed view of causation led him far 
afield; in any case, I would suggest that it was this reflection on 
the causal relation between impressions and ideas which led him 
(as its analogous conception led Locke) to formulate the causal 


* Treatise I 314. 
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problem in terms of objects and the appearances of objects. At 
this point, however, I wish only to show that only by a confusion 
of object-causes with event-causes could Hume have laid down 
the two contiguity requirements as parallel elements in causation. 
And when this distinction is made apparent and Hume’s examples 
analysed in its light, we find that he does not take either of them 
seriously. 
II 


The second element in causation, according to Hume, is the tem- 
poral priority of the cause to the effect—‘‘succession”. It is im- 
portant to note that his well-known argument that the cause cannot 
be contemporary with the effect is a deductive one, not an empirical 
one. “Besides that experience in most instances seems to contradict 
this opinion”, says Hume—and note that he speaks only of most 


instances—it may be argued that if the cause is contemporary with 


the effect, there can be no chain of causes and effects through time, 
and hence the “utter annihilation” of time itself ; but this is absurd, 
therefore the cause must precede the effect—presumably, even in 
cases where the succession is not revealed by experience. Hume 
admits that this proof is unsatisfactory and begs the reader’s 
patience because “he shall find, that the affair is of no great im- 
portance”.** This is precisely what the present paper denies. The 
matter is of the utmost importance, because contiguity and suc- 
cession define the word “conjunction” in the phrase “constant con- 
junction”, which refers to all that is afforded by experience as a 
ground for any causal belief. If these are not sufficient to distin- 
guish a case of conjunction, then Hume provides no explanation of 
the way in which the imagination causally associates some things 
but not others. He therefore cannot, to use his word, “suppose” 
contiguity and succession to be present in all cases of causation, 
but must show that they are actually discerned and recognized in 
order that the cases should come to be called cases of causation 
at all; or, at least, he must have some definition of what is to be 
taken as a case of “conjunction” in order that “constant conjunc- 
tion” may be recognized by the mind. This point is so important 
that I shall restate it in more strictly Humean terminology: since 


* Ibid. I 378. 
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contiguity and succession are “modes” or manners of perception, 
or ways in which the imagination relates impressions, Hume’s ex- 
planation of our belief in necessary connection depends upon 
showing that the imagination relates impressions according to 
‘these modes before it relates them (and as a condition of its 
relating them) causally; and it is only those impressions which 
can be so related according to contiguity and succession in specific 
ways that can be related causally. We may recall Hume’s remark 
that “contiguity and succession are not sufficient to make us pro- 
nounce any two objects to be cause and effect, unless we perceive, 
that these two relations are preserved in several instances”.*® That 
is why the claim that these relations (or some others having their 
function) are discerned in several instances, and in each instance, 
is essential to Hume’s argument. We are in the present paper 
trying to discover whether Hume has provided a definition of 
“conjunction” which is (a) clear and unambiguous in terms of 
our experience (the distinction between “event” and “object” is of 
great assistance in showing that his definition lacks these qualities), 
and (b) sufficiently sharp to fulfill its purpose, which is to explain 
why we take certain pairs of objects as “conjoined” and come to 
believe that they are causally connected, but not other pairs. If 
neither contiguity nor succession were “important”, then “con- 
junction” would have no definition at all; that is why we must 
take Hume’s criteria more seriously than he does. If conjunction is 
not a necessary condition of causal belief, then Hume must hold 
that mere repeated appearance in experience is a sufficient ground 
of causal belief ; but this will be discussed in the next section. 

To return to Hume’s proof that the cause always precedes the 
effect, we may ask why, instead of this deductive and a priori 
argument, he did not present a proof from the analysis of causal 
situations, as he did of contiguity? Why did he not simply say 
that we would not come to call two objects causally related unless 
there were temporal succession? Speaking for the argument in the 
Treatise, there can be only one answer: that this is not true. 
Hume’s thinking was pervaded by the confusion of objects and 
events ; he was thinking of cases like the steady flame and the con- 


® Ibid. I 389. 
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tinuous heat. Suppose we were to have experience of flame and 
heat only under the following conditions: on each occasion we 
open a door into a room and find ourselves simultaneously seeing a 
fire and feeling its heat. Hume wants to dispose of such a case. 
For here we are never aware of the fire before the heat, and there- 
fore should not, according to the requirement of temporal priority, 
ever come to “recognize” causation at all—we should never acquire 
the feeling of causal connection between these impressions, any 
more than we feel a causal connection between the recto and verso 
pages of a book, which always appear together. But Hume’s 
deductive argument for the priority of the cause would permit us 
to argue that we feel a connection because the flame and heat 
always appear together, and, since we know the cause must be 
prior, we can infer that the cause actually preceded the effect, that, 
in short, the heat comes from the fire. But if Hume were to argue 
in this manner he would, of course, betray his system, for this 
would then be the case in which we acquire the belief (that the 
flame causes the heat) merely from their repeated appearance at 
the same time within our field of awareness, and then infer both 
spatial contiguity and temporal priority from the belief. But the 
necessary connéction could not then depend on recognition of simi- 
lar instances in similar relations (spatial and temporal). Since the 
only indication as to what we are to associate would be temporal 
contemporaneousness, we would have no more compulsion to feel 
that the flame causes the heat than that the wall causes the heat or 
that the heat causes the flame. Thus our connecting of flame and 
heat as cause and effect would depend upon a perception of a neces- 
sary connection and would indicate the operation of some other 
faculty of discrimination, which is reason and not a custom or 
non-rational “propensity” at all. 

This is why Hume cannot put this deductive argument to the use 
for which it is made. The experience of a temporal succession has 
to be the prior condition of the feeling of necessary connection. 
But though he skirts this difficulty, he encounters at once a second, 
hinted at above. Perhaps after all, he might say, this is a hypo- 
thetical case—as a matter of fact we can always in the case of the 
fire show that the fire is earlier in time by watching the fire being 
lighted before we feel the heat. In considering this reply, we may 
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select a classic example in which the interval between cause and 
effect is perhaps not discriminable : we hold a heavy book level with 
the upper surface of a soft cushion, just touching it, and then we 
let the book fall as the cushion sinks beneath it. Does the cushion 
sink after the book presses it, or at the same time? This question 
arises whenever the cause appears to operate along with the effect ; 
the book presses, the cushion sinks: which is earlier? And then, 
which is cause and which effect? This is a ticklish case for Hume’s 
theory, for as we experience several instances of such a con- 
junction, we must take care to select the same object as prior to 
the other on each occasion, or else we shall never come to have 
the belief that one is the cause of the other. Further, if we asso- 
ciate them non-successively, we will not have a causal association 
at all. And if we associate them successively but incorrectly, and 
later on discover a cushion with a depression in it, we shall not 
know whether (a) to “infer” that some object has lain there, or 
(b) to expect that one shortly will lie there; or (c) perhaps both. 

Hume disposes of this third possibility (c) in an even more 
dogmatic manner. “The same principle [he sometimes, especially in 
the Dialogues, uses this word instead of “object”] cannot be both 
the cause and effect of another; and this is, perhaps, the only 
proposition concerning that relation, which is either intuitively 
or demonstrably certain.’"* This is a curiously pat way of insuring 
the irreversibility of the causal relation, and it indicates how doubt- 
ful Hume felt about his proof that the cause must always precede 
the effect. If this proposition is “certain”, then of course we could 
never make the mistake of calling two ubjects the causes of each 
other, in cases where we can observe succession. But this still does 
not help in cases where we do not know before we establish the 
causal connection whether there is succession or what is before 


* Professor Whitehead charges this error against Hume in discussing 
the example of a flash of light making a man blink. The two events are 
practically simultaneous and yet the man, says Whitehead, feels that the 
flash caused him to blink; “In fact, it is the feeling of causality which 
enables the man to distinguish the priority of the flash” (Process and 
Reality, N.Y. 1920, 265-6). The present argument rests upon a theory of 
events somewhat different from Whitehead’s, but it has something in com- 
mon with his argument against Hume, and my criticism of Hume’s use of 
the concept of “object” agrees in some respects with Whitehead’s criticism 
of Hume’s doctrine of “presentational immediacy” (see also ibid. 271). 

" Treatise I 391. 
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what. How then do we actually come to feel that the object on the 
cushion causes the cushion’s depression, not otherwise? In order 
to demonstrate his theory of our belief in causal connection, Hume 
must show that on each occasion while we are forming the associa- 
tion of the two objects, the same object is taken as that which 
will later come to be denominated cause, and, since this object is 
prepared for its role before it plays the role, there must be a purely 
phenomenal (non-rational) distinction between it and the object- 
effect, discernible on all occasions: namely that, if we try hard 
enough, we see that the one precedes the other in time, and hence 
we come to expect the earlier always to be earlier and the later to 
be later. (That is, we believe that the depression in the cushion 
means that something has rested there, not that something will 
necessarily rest there.) The only alternative to saying that we per- 
ceive succession in all instances is that of saying that when we are 
discovering their causal connection we are discovering that there 
is something contradictory and unintelligible about regarding the 
depression of the pillow as the cause of the book’s pressure. But 
that would mean that we had some “idea” of necessary connection 
before we acquired the custom of associating them. 

Throughout the foregoing discussion I have used the term 
“object” as does Hume, but clearly the discussion has been about 
both objects and events. The “succession of causes in time’ must 
be a succession of events, or of appearances of objects, but not of 
objects themselves (since they are not, as such, in time). But in 
the example of the book and cushion, the cause and effect cannot 
be merely the appearance, but must be the activity, of the objects. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that we have here a case in which the 
event-cause and the event-effect are so closely bound up together 
that, while we can distinguish them, this distinguishing is not a 
phenomenal discrimination, but a logical analysis. In this instance, 
there is no succession of effect to cause evident in the “impres- 
sions”, and our discovery that there is succession in this instance 
is a discovery which depends upon, and is later than, our discern- 
ment of a logical connection between the parts of the event which 
we observe. The succession is inferred, not experienced. In con- 
clusion, we may then say that Hume’s use of succession as an 
essential element in causation depends upon treating the causes and 
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effects as events, for only events can be earlier and later in time. 
But when we look at causation in this way, we find that succession 
is not taken seriously by Hume as a prior condition in experience 
of the arising of a belief in necessary connection. Further, we en- 
counter the question: why, if it was necessary for Hume to treat 
causes as events in dealing with succession, did he fall back in other 
places (even in the Enquiry) upon the word “object”? The answer 
is that other parts of his argument depend upon treating the cause 
as an object; to this point I now proceed. But I shall here antici- 
pate the following argument to the extent of one remark, since the 
example is at hand. In the case of the book and the cushion, our 
dilemma appears in this form: Hume’s analysis of succession, 
which is essential to his theory, forces upon him the admission 
that in this instance the cause and effect are intimately bound up 
together, and forces him to treat the moving of the book and the 
altering of the cushion as cause-event and effect-event respectively ; 
but his argument, to which we now turn, that the cause and effect 
are wholly distinct and unconnected, forces him to treat the book 
and the cushion as cause-object and effect-object respectively, and 
to focus our attention on the apparent unrelatedness and distinct- 
ness of the book and the cushion as objects. 


Til 


The two elements in causation already discussed do not exhaust 
the matter. There is, says Hume, a third element, which is the idea 
that the cause and effect are necessarily connected. This is, of 
course, not a new idea beyond the other two, but a feeling or belief 
produced by the experience of repeated instances of objects (or 
events) conjoined in those two ways. We may qualify this state- 
ment in view of the above discussion and in view of Hume’s 
definition of “cause” in the Enquiry: it appears that, when we have 
experienced repeated instances in which the only relation between 
the two things is that the former is observed to precede the latter, 
this experience is sufficient to give rise to the feeling of necessary 
connection. There is nothing in the belief in the connection of 
cause and effect but the belief in their future occurrence in this 
relation. This theory might be expressed as a deduction from 
Hume’s system: since no new impression is gained by repeated 
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experience of similar things, it follows that there can be no new 
idea, Thus the new “idea” must be merely a feeling about the 
impressions (or, phenomenologically, a feeling about the ideas). 
But it is possible to weigh Hume’s argument without considering 
this basic epistemological principle of his system, for he makes an 
effort to establish his causal theory on its own ground. He insists 
(A) that no appeal to reasoning or inference is necessary to 
account for our expectation of certain objects when others have 
appeared; and (B) that when we examine two objects which are 
called “cause” and “effect” we actually find no logical connection 
between them, but only a feeling induced by the repetition of their 
conjunction in our past experience. I am using the word “object” 
here to express Hume’s contentions, because these two statements 
are, I think, dependent for what plausibility they possess upon the 
fact that when he makes them Hume is talking about objects, not 
about events. 

(A) Let us consider the first of these points. For Hume, of 
course, objects are collections of qualities, which acquire in our 
minds the “feel” of identity through repeated association. I do 
not intend to discuss the question whether association (according 
to resemblance and contiguity) is sufficient to explain our expecta- 
tion of the presence of one object when we experience another, 
or of one quality when we experience another. I shall begin by 
granting that, if it is objects or qualities we are talking about, 
much of our so-called “inference” from the existence of one to the 
existence of others may depend only upon association. I shall, 
however, argue that Hume cannot explain our belief in causal as- 
sociation by the principle on which he explains our belief in the 
identity of an object (or its substantive connection of qualities). 
If he explains the causal relation as an inference from object to 
object, or from the existence of one object to the existence of 
another object, then he remains with his principles, but does not 
succeed in explaining (a) how we come to believe that some objects 
are causally connected without believing that others are, (b) how 
we distinguish cause from effect, or (c) how causal connection 
differs from the connection of qualities in an object. If, on the 
contrary, he makes good these failures by saying that causal con- 
nection is between events, then he forsakes his principles and sur- 
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reptitiously introduces that recognition of logical connections be- 
tween events with which he is trying to dispense. This is our 
original dilemma in a new form. 

I shall state my first contention, then: that, whether or not 
association plays a large part in our expectations concerning the 
presence or existence of objects, it is not possible to explain our 
causal connecting of events solely by association. The proof of this 
assertion depends upon all of the foregoing reasoning. If it is 
objects we associate, some plausibiilty can be achieved for an 
explanation of this association entirely by spatial contiguity and 
temporal contemporaneousness. In general whenever we see half 
®f a shoe we discover the other half along with it, and while we 
can imagine them in separation, we expect the latter to accompany 
the former (just as we are surprised to discover a piece of furni- 
ture missing from a familar room). But the relation between two 
halves of a shoe (like that between articles of furniture), what- 
ever else it may be, is not a direct causal relation at all. And when 
this type of explanation is applied to a causal case, such as that of 
the book and cushion, it either runs into the difficulties outlined in 
the preceding section, or, in order to avoid them, introduces the 
notion of event. In this case, however, new perplexities arise, 
unless the discovery of a causal connection is interpreted as involv- 
ing a discovery of a logical connection. 

Let us examine a succession of events in time. Suppose a man 
is firing a semi-automatic rifle at large glass bowls on a 200-yard 
range, and hits his target every time. To me, witnessing this for the 
first time, there would appear a series of events as follows: the 
trigger is pulled, there is a noise and a little smoke, the cartridge- 
case is ejected, and the glass bowl is shattered in the distance. 
Also, a tree’s branches are waving in the wind, and a cloud is 
moving. What is the cause of what? we may ask, and how, by 
Hume’s definition of “conjunction”, do I come to associate some 
of these events and not others? Why, for example, do I not come 
to believe that the relation between the pulling of the trigger 
and the ejection of the cartridge-case is the same as the relation 
between the ejection of the cartridge-case and the breaking of the 
bowl? How could I ever come, on Hume’s principles, to believe, or 
even to entertain, the proposition that the pulling of the trigger 
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causes the ejection of the case as well as the noise and smoke, but 
the ejection of the case and the noise and smoke do not cause the 
breaking of the glass bowl? How would Hume’s principles enable 
us to make this distinction? (1) Spatial contiguity. There is spatial 
contiguity of the objects involved in the different events only in the 
sense that the trigger and the bowl exist in a common area; there 
is no observed contact of the trigger, gun, or bullet, with the bowl. 
And the trigger is not significantly (if at all) nearer to the bowl 
than the cartridge-case. (2) Temporal succession. There is ob- 
served succession, but the breaking of the bowl succeeds the ejec- 
tion of the cartridge-case just as the latter event succeeds the pull- 
ing of the trigger. (3) Temporal contiguity. So that the event 
which is not the cause of the effect occurs between the cause and 
the effect. These relations, then, do not explain how I come to con- 
nect the pulling of the trigger with the breaking of the bowl as 
cause and effect, though I do not come to connect (or at least can 
discover the error of connecting) the ejection of the case with the 
breaking of the bowl as cause and effect. And if succession alone is 
considered, it seems impossible to explain how I come to associate 
causally and in a particular way some of these events but not others 
within the field of awareness (the movement of the trees with the 
breaking of the bowl, the noise of the gun with the movement of 
the clouds). 

Now it is surely a very complicated matter to try to explain 
how I come to make the correct causal judgments in this case and 
avoid the incorrect ones, supposing I have never seen any sort of 
firearm before. I am not offering such an explanation. I am merely 
saying that (a) Hume fails to provide an explanation, and that 
(b) his theory does not even provide in such a case a distinction 
between correct and incorrect causal judgments, if we assume that 
the events described occur always in the same order. Nor is it 
possible for him to invoke the constancy of the conjunction, since 
he has not explained what the conjunction is. He may argue that 
we can discover that the ejection of the cartridge-case is not the 
cause of the breaking of the bowl by ejecting it under conditions 
when the bowl does not break; but clearly we can by the same 
process “discover” that the pulling of the trigger is not the cause 
of the breaking of the bowl (by shooting at the target and miss- 
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ing). What Hume’s theory seems incapable of explaining is that 
in cases where we cannot discriminate phenomenally between a 
correct aim and an incorrect aim, our observation that the shot is 
not followed by the breaking of the bowl is the basis of an infer- 
ence that the aim was incorrect. We cannot, therefore, explain the 
process of coming to understand the correct causal connections in 
the case under discussion entirely in terms of bare experience and 
phenomenological discriminations inducing a habit through repe- 
tition. Somehow, even before I come to feel a strong expectation 
that if I pull the trigger the gun will go off (but do not feel any 
expectation that if I pull the trigger a cloud will move, and may 
not feel much expectation that if I pull the trigger my shot will 
shatter the target )—-even in the early stages of the development of 
such a feeling, when I am associating some events but not others, 
there is operating some grasp of logical connection, some rational 
selectivity, some formulation of tentative laws, as a condition of 
our selecting and eliminating the events which I shall, or shall not, 
come to associate.’* It is true that the method of agreement and 
difference is of aid here, but the process of causal discovery is not 
merely a matter of finding those events which occur in all of the 
instances, and of ruling out events which only occur in some of 
the instances. It is also a matter of discovering what events the 
method of agreement and difference will be applied to. It is a matter 
of ruling out events which, however often or seldom they occur, 
are discovered by analysis not to be logically connected with the 
event which we shall call the “cause”. 

I should like to go one step further, to consider the implica- 
tions of Hume’s position. Hume really does not take seriously con- 
tiguity in space and time, as a ground for our belief in particular 
causal connections. Nor does he understand that his whole argu- 
ment against the logical connection of cause and effect depends 
upon taking them seriously. This is why he is led (by his view that 

* To trace the process by which, through experience, we become aware 
of the logical connections between events would be to provide, in my 
opinion, an account more specific than, but fitting into the framework of, 
Professor Blanshard’s study of The Nature of Thought (N.Y. 1940). The 
conclusion of the present paper and the meaning attached in it to the words 
“rational” and “logical” can perhaps best be understood in terms of his 
argument (particularly in the final chapter of his work) “that there must 


be some intrinsic connection between cause and effect, and that this intrinsic 
connection probably is, or includes, one of logical necessity” (II 503). 
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there is no particular sequence of events which is logically incon- 
ceivable) to assert that any sequence of events may be a causal 
sequence, “Anything may produce anything”, he says.’® “Creation, 
annihilation, motion, reason, volition; all these may arise from 
one another, or from any other object we can imagine. .. . ’Tis 
possible for all objects to become causes or effects to each 
other.” This oft copied statement requires much pondering, which 
it has not received. The noteworthy point is that its meaning 
depends on the weight we are to give to the roles of contiguity and 
succession in Hume’s system. Therefore it is important to examine 
the passage here. Does Hume mean (a) that any quality and any 
object may appear in our experience spatially contiguous to any 
other quality or object? We have shown above that he cannot 
mean this, for instance, in the case of the fruit and its taste. Does 
he mean (b) that any object may be the cause of another object 
even if they both appear and disappear together? He cannot mean 
this, if he is to distinguish causal association from non-causal as- 
sociation. Does he then mean (c) that any object or quality may 
regularly appear after any other object or quality in our experi- 
ence? He must mean this. But also he must mean (d) that any 
species of object or quality B which does regularly appear after 
any other species of object or quality A within our field of aware- 
ness will come to be called, and will be believed to be, the “effect” 
of A. And this is what the present paper denies. It may be that 


‘any species of event may occur after any other species of event 


(in our experience), without contradiction—but not every species 
of event B which follows the species A may be truly called the 
“effect” of A without contradiction—that is, without contradiction 
of other true statements about matters of fact and about causal 
connections. That is, (i) some cases of “B regularly follows A 
in our experience” are not cases of “A is the cause of B”, and 
conversely (ii) some cases of “A is the cause of B” are not cases 
of “B regularly follows A in our experience”. An example of (i) 
would be lighting a cigarette and drawing smoke; an example of 
(ii) would be the snapping and the flaming of a very unreliable 
cigarette-lighter. Therefore we must also deny Hume’s statement 
(reading “event” for “object”) that a logical connection between 


* Treatise I 466. 
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events “would imply the absolute impossibility for the one object 
not to follow, or to be conceived not to follow upon the other”’.?° 

The conclusion drawn from the discussion to this point is, then, 
that when we examine the roles which contiguity and succession 
play iri Hume’s system we see that his explanation of our causal 
inferences must presuppose the recognition of logical connections 
among events with which the explanation seeks to dispense. 

(B) The other facet of Hume’s argument against logical connec- 
tion rests, like the first, upon his use of the word “object”. He says 
that there is no rational inference from cause to effect, since we 
cannot reason from the existence or nature of one object to that 
of another quite distinct from it. Let us consider his words. “There 
is no object, which implies the existence of any other if we consider 
these objects in themselves, and never look beyond the ideas which 
we form of them.”?? Hume means (1) that we can study and 
describe one object pretty completely without going beyond it to 
another object, and (2) that there is nothing in our idea of the 
object which forces us logically, in order to understand it, to go 
probing other objects. Again it is not to my purpose to contest 
this claim, but merely to insist that (a) the use of the object 
terminology alone lends plausibility to such a complete severance of 
cause from effect, and (b), whatever may be true of objects, this 
is not true of events. The difference lies in the fact of time. My 
contention can be illustrated here by substituting the name of an 
event for the name of an object in Hume’s statement. We might 
agree that “There is no billiard-ball which implies the existence 
of any other billiard-ball if we consider either billiard-ball in 
itself”. We need not agree that “There is no movement of one 
billiard-ball in such a direction as to strike another billiard-ball, 
which, in relation to certain conditions, implies the movement of 
the other billiard-ball’”’. 

“From the first appearance of an object’, Hume says also,” 
“we never can conjecture what effect will result from it.” Now it is 
difficult to interpret this in anything but a trivial sense. Expressed 
in terms of events, the sentence may mean one of two things, 
either of which lacks the implication Hume would draw. (a) Thus, 
if it means that when two armies clash in the field we cannot, from 


* Ibid. I 456-7. ™ Tbid. 1 388. * Enquiry 63. 
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considering only one of them, predict which will triumph, it denies 
what few would assert. (b) If it means that from the first occur- 
rence of an event, we never can determine conclusively what events 
will result from it (say the first time we see someone light a fire- 
cracker), then Hume is merely saying that experience is necessary 
in order to formulate the laws which express our reasonable ex- 
pectation of effects. But from this it by no means follows that 
“Reason can never show us the connection of one object with 
another, though aided by experience, and the observation of their 
constant conjunction in all past instances’’.° 

The alteration in plausibility which comes about when the word 
“event” is substituted for the word “object” in Hume’s statements 
above appears in his own sentences in the Enquiry, where he seems 
to be thinking more of objects than of events: “All events seem 
entirely loose and separate. One event follows another; but we 
never can observe any tie between them. They seem conjoined, but 
never connected.”** The guess that he is thinking of objects is 
confirmed by his discussion of “force” in the same context: “we 
never can .. . discover anything but one event following another, 
without being able to comprehend any force or power by which the 
cause operates, or any connection between it and its supposed 
effect.”*° If Hume had been able to escape his preoccupation with 
objects, he would not, I think, have been able to write as he did 
about events. He never tried to give an example or an analysis of 
an event, and had he done so he could not have concluded that they 
are “loose” and “separate” like objects. He would have seen the 
continuities between the cause-event and the effect-event, and 
understood the difficulty of distinguishing them. They are not 
“loose”, but connected, interconnected, and related in complex 
ways; they have a direction and a vector-quality ; and the analysis 
of any discriminable event involves the description of other events 
relevant to its occurrence. It is only by formulating the causal 
problem with recognition of this fact that our inference from 
cause to effect can be explained.”® 


Monroe C, BEARDSLEY 
Yate University 


* Treatise I 392. ™* Enquiry 74. * Ibid. 73-4. 

*T should like to express here my appreciation of the excellent advice and 
criticism which I have sought and received from Professor Charles W. 
Hendel, of Yale University, and which has been of great help in revising 
the present paper. 














NIETZSCHE’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
THEORY OF LANGUAGE* 


Now that the problem of language has begun to receive the 

sustained and systematic attention from philosophers which 
it deserves, it becomes especially interesting to review the thinking 
of earlier men with an eye to discovering some contributions to 
this critical matter. Not infrequently a new perspective upon a 
familiar philosophical landscape has the merit of rearranging its 
essential data, and occasionally the still greater advantage of re- 
vealing new connections between them. There is, moreover, always 
the possibility that such re-examination may afford positive bene- 
fit by way of insight into the problem confronting thinkers of the 
present. 

Among those who have such a contribution to make to the 
present discussion of the problem of language, Friedrich Nietzsche 
is preeminent. He was not only himself a scholar and teacher in 
the field of classical philology; he was a conscious literary artist, 
far more tellingly aware than many of his fellow-thinkers of the 
power and purposes of the written and spoken word. More than 
these, he was throughout his active life concerned with language 
explicitly as a philosophical problem, so much so that this prob- 
lem may justly be called one of the major areas in which his 
thinking moved. 

The importance of Nietzsche’s comments on the problem of 
language does not consist, it is true, either in a systematic statement 
of the problem or in a cogent declaration of its solution. These are 
not the sort of benefits conferred by a type of thinking which is 
suggestive and evocative rather than systematic or declarative. It 
consists rather, as we shall attempt to show, in locating and estimat- 
ing a certain tension within language itself. Nietzsche’s thinking 
on this subject may conveniently be traced in terms of its actual 
development; following this we may attempt to relate his state- 
ments about language to other aspects of his thought, and more 
particularly to show how his theory about language is consistently 
related to his own use of it; and finally we may seek to evaluate 


* Expanded from a paper read before the Western Division, The American 
Philosophical Association, April 25, 1941. 
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his contribution from the standpoint of present philosophical 
controversy in the field, with the hope that our study may yield 
some clarification of contemporary issues. 


I 


In his earlier writings Nietzsche still speaks as a scholar under the 
influence of such academic philologists as Burckhardt and Ritschl, 
though the influence of the metaphysical and esthetic doctrines of 
Schopenhauer is prominent. He is primarily interested in the prob- 
lem of the origins of language, which he approaches by discussing 
the relations between language and music. According to him music 
is, so to speak, a “universal language”, functioning as a “cosmic 
symbolism”. It “stands in symbolic relation to the primordial con- 
tradiction and primordial pain in the heart of the primordial Unity, 
and therefore symbolizes a sphere which is above all appearance 
and beyond all phenomena”. Music is the “language of the Will’, 
which language in the verbal sense strains to imitate but “cannot 
at all disclose”. This is clearly Schopenhauer over again, and 
makes no sense apart from the thought-background with which 
he provided Nietzsche. 

The meaning of such statements is further clarified by the dis- 
tinction Nietzsche makes between the origin of music and its ob- 
ject. The object of music is the Will or “Nature in its most general 
form’’; its origin, however, is not the Will but “something lying 
beyond all individuation’ which is unfathomable. He therefore 
rejects all efforts to trace the origin of music to more specialized 
phenomena such as feelings, images or ideas. A musician who 
writes a melody for a poem, for example, is not moved by the 
images or emotions in the poem; “a musical inspiration coming 
from quite a different source chooses for itself that song-text” as 
its allegorical expression. Tones can produce metaphors and ideas, 
but these cannot produce tones. Nor can feelings such as love, fear 
and hope be portrayed, but only evoked, by music. The function 
of these feelings, like that of metaphors and ideas, is rather to 
symbolize the music.® 

The symbolism of music, then, is a primary symbolism. Tones, 


*Complete Works (Eng. tr., edit. Levy) I 121, 55, 126. 
* Ibid. IT 35, 36. * Ibid. II 37, 34. 
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as its components, do not depend on the phenomenal realm of emo- 
tions, images or ideas, and still less upon words. They are original, 
independent of all such phenomenal content, and “cosmic”, both 
in their origin and their object. 

Linguistic symbolism, on the other hand, is secondary. Even 
lyric poetry, which is most similar to music in its form, illustrates 
this dependence of word upon tone. The “only possible relation”, 
Nietzsche tells us, of the poetic word, image or concept is one of 
dependence upon the “absolute sovereignty of music”, and this 
dependence is one of superficial contact achieved through imita- 
tion rather than being essentially related to it by revelation or 
genuine insight. Unlike music, language depends on pictures and 
concepts and the like, arising in the effort to communicate them. 
It owes a curious dual allegiance, to its source in tone and to its 
objects in the phenomenal realm. Hence there arises a basic in- 
stability, ambiguity and even tension within language itself. This 
tension Nietzsche finds illustrated in the history of the formation 
of the Greek language, as its two main currents: language may 
seek to imitate “either the world of phenomena and of pictures, 
or the world of music’. 

This tension is still further explored in terms of the familiar 
contrast between the Apollonian and the Dionysian. Underlying 
all discourse is a “tonal subsoil” of organic pleasure-pain responses 
(Lust- und Unlust-Grade) which does symbolize, however indi- 
rectly and weakly, the Will common to all men and to the universe. 
This is expressed in the tone of the speaker, which is a not-to-be- 
forgotten factor in his verbal expression. On this as a foundation 
develops the more arbitrary and wholly phenomenal “gesture- 
symbolism”, which includes all those alterations of physical posi- 
tion within the organism producing vowels and consonants as well 
as the more obvious muscular, manual, respiratory, and other 
changes of the total organism. This latter gesture-symbolism is but 
“a strophic text to that primal melody of the pleasure and dis- 
pleasure-language. . . . As our whole corporeality stands in rela- 
tion to that original phenomenon, the Will, so the word built up 
out of its consonants and vowels stands in relation to its tonal 
basis.’® In Nietzschean terms, the tonal subsoil of all speech is its 


‘Ibid. I 52, 55. * Ibid. I 52. * Ibid. II 31. 
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Dionysian origin, rooted in the Will as the deep, innermost “primal 
cause” common to all living things; the gesture-symbolism, with 
its gradual proliferation into the confusing multiplicity and arbi- 
trariness of languages, is Apollonian, for it seeks to communicate 
the clearer but more superficial realm of feelings, ideas and images 
which are its objective referents. 

The secondary symbolism that is language may thus be con- 
sidered either as representational and imitative with respect to its 
objects, or as expressive and evocative with respect to its origin. 
This tension between metaphysical origin and phenomenal objects 
gives rise in turn to the diversity of functioning within language 
itself. 

Turning in the writings of his middle period more especially 
toward a discussion of the functions of language, Nietzsche takes 
up the important notions of consciousness and communication. In 
doing so he forsakes in part the Schopenhauerian framework and 
makes some new and distinctive contributions to social thinking. 
In Die frohliche Wissenschaft he develops with some care the idea 
that consciousness, far from being purely individual, is actually 
“only a connecting network between man and man” which grows 
up “under the pressure of the necessity for communication”. A 
surplus of the art and power of communication is acquired “where 
necessity and need have long compelled men to communicate with 
their fellows and understand one another rapidly and subtly’.? 
Briefly put, the two noteworthy features of this view are the 
rendering of consciousness in social terms, which antedates the 
work of Mead and others, and the important idea that communica- 
tion by verbal exchange of signs precedes and even conditions the 
growth of consciousness in the individual. The force at work here 
productive of both consciousness and communication is what 
Nietzsche calls “social utility”. 

Language, functioning as the medium of communication between 
conscious beings, can properly communicate only the contents of 
consciousness. And since consciousness is finely developed “only 
in relation to communal and gregarious utility” language neces- 
sarily finds its proper sphere to be “a superficial and symbolic 
world, a generalized and vulgarized world”.® 


* Ibid. X 297. 8 Ibid. X 2098-9. 
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Among primitive peoples language has a more vital function. 
Since among them strong feelings comprise the true province of 
language, its function becomes the correcting of feeling through 
its being communicated. As civilization develops, Nietzsche holds, 
language strains more and more to express the reverse of feeling, 
namely thought, losing thereby its power to meet the real needs 
of men while increasing its tyranny over their actions and in time 
even their feelings, so that men become the “slaves of words’’.® 

This contrast between thought and feeling, which may reveal 
Nietzsche’s Romantic bias, assumes great importance in his discus- 
sion. According to him, every thought, idea, concept, is the 
“shadow” of a feeling, and hence is “obscurer, emptier and sim- 
pler” than the feeling to which it is thus related. It is not even a 
good shadow, for “passions do not speak in sentences”, and “even 
our thoughts we are unable to render completely in words”.”® If 
civilized language is thus inadequate to the communication of 
thought, how much greater is the esthetic violence accompanying 
its attempted communication of feelings! Nietzsche expresses his 
doubt that it can be the function of such language to communicate 
feelings at all, for, as he points out, “all simple men are ashamed 
to seek for words to express their deeper feelings”, a shame 
which is denied to poets and rhetoricians (under which latter 
group he also seems to include philosophers). The result of this 
situation is that 
language has gradually become a force in itself which with spectral arms 
coerces and drives humanity where it least wants to go. As soon as they 
would fain understand one another and unite for-a common cause, the 
craziness of modern concepts, and even of the ring of modern words, lays 
hold of them. The result of this inability to communicate with one another 
is that every product of their cooperative action bears the stamp of discord, 


not only because it fails to meet their real needs, but because of the very 
emptiness of those all-powerful words and notions. .. .” 


This natural affinity between thought and language is revealed 
in still other ways. There is the fact that, although words, like 
ideas, are assumed in practical life to express characters of the 
things to which they refer, they actually express only relations of 
these things to the speaker and hearer. A word is “the expression 


* Ibid. IV 134. ” Ibid. lV 176; X 204. " Ibid. VII 57-8. 
® Ibid. IV 133. 
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of a nerve-stimulus in sounds”. To say “‘the stone is hard” charac- 
terizes not the stone but the relation of this stimulus to its assumed 
source. Again, the same words, like the same ideas, have to fit 
innumerable cases which are only more or less similar in certain 
arbitrarily isolated respects. Anticipating a dogma of General 
Semantics, Nietzsche writes, “the unity of the word is no security 
for the unity of the thing”.** A thinker, like a wordmaker, is one 
who “knows how to take things more simply than they are”.™ 
Furthermore, words even condition thoughts : 

We always express our thoughts with those words which lie nearest to 
hand. Or rather, if I may reveal my full suspicion, at every moment we 
have only the particular thought for the words that are present in our minds.” 
Once again, words are metaphors, and an idea is “the residuum 
of a metaphor”,’® originating in the linguistic process of “equating 
the unequal”: 

Every word becomes at once an idea not by having, as one might presume, 
to serve as a reminder for the original experience happening but once and 
absolutely individualized, to which experience such word owes its origin, 


no, but by having simultaneously to fit innumerable, more or less similar 
(which really means never equal, therefore altogether unequal) cases.” 


Thus it is that language in its development is “the history of a 
process of abbreviation” in which the more frequently recurring 
sensations and groups of sensations get the upper hand over the 
rarer ones. Since the having of average and common experiences 
is after all most communicable, communication itself becomes in- 
creasingly independent of those deeper feelings which it cannot 
adequately translate into speech, so that in time the relation be- 
tween speaker and hearer determines the function of language 
more surely than the relation between word and thing. The esthetic 
consideration gives way to the utilitarian, and language in its 
development brings with it “a great radical perversion, falsification, 
superficialization and generalization”."* 

The history of language is therefore the history of a function 
forgotten (the arousal of common feelings) and a function as- 
sumed (the communication of common ideas). As an instrument 
in conceptual formulation and clarification it loses its real power 


* Ibid. VI 27. * Ibid. X 194. *% Ibid. 1X 247. 
** Ibid. II 182. * Ibid. II 179. * Ibid. XII 243; X 208. 
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to evoke feeling and spur action. In naming what is common it 
also makes common what is at bottom uncommon. Its Apollonian 
aspect has triumphed over the Dionysian ; demands of social utility 
wrench it from its organic matrix and its dim metaphysical origins ; 
it becomes a coercive and tyrannical force, perhaps “the most 
potent of all forces which have hitherto operated upon man- 
kind”.?® 

In his later writings Nietzsche became preoccupied with the 
question of the truth-value of language. We must be prepared here, 
as elsewhere in the study of Nietzsche, for the shock of internal 
contradiction and overstatement ; but the presence of these habits 
of expression should keep us from adopting an oversimple view 
of his conclusions. He has been labelled both naturalist and 
Romantic; yet a careful reading makes either of such simplified 
positions difficult to sustain in his case. 

There are of course many passages emphasizing a naturalistic 
evaluation of language. He consistently regards it as conventional, 
arbitrary, and presumptive (vermeintlich). So for example he 
reduced the philosophical distinction between subject and object 
to “no more than semiotics”.?° To say as he does that language is 
through and through metaphorical leads to the honest conclusion 
that words never correspond to things: 


Between two utterly different spheres, as between subject and object, there 
is no causality, no accuracy, no expression, but at most... a suggestive 
metamorphosis, a stammering translation . .. for which purpose however 
there is needed at any rate an intermediate sphere, an intermediate force, 
freely composing and freely inventing.” 


This sphere and force is language. Men suppose that when they 
have put down a word they have made a discovery, but they have 
only come upon a problem, and instead of solving it they have 
thereby put a new obstacle in the way of its solution.?2? The words 
we use are masks for preconceived judgments* reflecting a “hid- 
den philosophical mythology” ;** grammar is but “popular meta- 
physics”.*® The “tremendous error” of correspondence between 
word and thing”® infects language, as in fact it infects morality, 
” Ibid. XII 243. * Ibid. XV 118. * Tbid. II 184. 


* Ibid. IX 53. * Ibid. VII 225. * Ibid. VIL 192. 
* Ibid. X 300. * Ibid. VI 21-2. 
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logic, mathematics, and indeed everything else in the “all-too- 
human” realm. 

Yet also in these later writings, particularly in the fragmentary 

Der Wille zur Macht which was to have been his complete philo- 
sophical statement, there is an evident stress upon language as an 
interpretive functioning of the Will to Power which seriously 
qualities, if it does not altogether repudiate, his sceptical evaluation 
of language. For example, there is this declaration: 
The Will to Power interprets (an organ in process of formation has to be 
interpreted): it defines, it determines gradations, differences of power. 
Mere differences of power could not be aware of each other as such: 
something must be there which will grow, and which interprets all other 
things that would do the same, according to the value of the latter... all 
interpretation is but a means in itself to become the master of something. 
(Continual interpretation is the first principle of the organic process.)” 

This passage clearly marks a return to Nietzsche’s earlier in- 
sistence upon the origin of language in organic responsiveness. 
More than this, it suggests a definition of truth in terms of esthetic 
expressiveness rather than as representation of an already existing 
reality. By and large, Nietzsche discussed the language-problem 
in terms of the esthetic rather than the epistemological context. 
Recognition of this fact makes it apparent that though he did not 
have the implicit trust in language of the rationalistic idealist, he 
nevertheless did regard it as creative, even while arraigning it as 
conventional, imitative and representational. This leaves us with 
a basic opposition which we must attempt to clarify, and which we 
can do only in terms of the wider contexts of his thought, as these 
affected and were affected by the statements about language. 


II 


W. M. Urban holds that the whole story of Western philosophy 
may be described in terms of the high or low evaluation of lan- 
guage.”* Granting for present purposes that this is true, in which 
camp does Nietzsche belong? The answer to this question can 


"come only after the problem of language has been studied in rela- 


tion to other main currents of his thought. 
It is, for example, an interesting suggestion that Nietzsche’s 


* Ibid. XV 124. * Language and Reality 23. 
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epistemological and ethical scepticism was reached largely with the 
aid of his denial of correspondence between words and things. A 
late epigram hints at this connection: “I am nought but a word- 
maker. What matter words? What matter I?” At any rate, the 
upshot of his line of thought regarding the functioning of language 
as conditioned by social utility is a thoroughgoing scepticism not 


only as to the truth-value of language but as to “truth” itself. He 
asks : 


What therefore is truth? A noble army of metaphors, metonymies, an- 
thropomorphisms: in short a sum of human relations which become poetical- 
ly and rhetorically intensified, metamorphosed, adorned, and after long 
usage seem to a nation fixed, canonic and binding; truths are illusions of 
which one has forgotten that they are illusions.” 


This is not said in disparagement of metaphysical or moral 
“truths” on behalf of science, for scientific “truths” are in the 
same case : 


The mechanical concept of “movement” is already a translation of the 
original process into the language of symbols of the eye and touch. The 
concept “atom”, the distinction between “the seat of the motive force and 
the force itself”, is a language of symbols derived from our logical and 
psychological world.” 


With these and similar passages as proof-texts, Vaihinger 
claimed Nietzsche as an exponent of the “useful fiction’”’.** To be 


. sure, Nietzsche recognized the fictional character of all human 


formulations, even criticizing in a way quite novel for his day, and 
anticipating the views of an Eddington, the concepts of science as 
merely symbolic. Yet in the light of the passage from Der Wille zur 
Macht already quoted, and in that of all the passages where the 
esthetic treatment of language is to the fore, it is clear that for 
Nietzsche the “impulse to metaphor”, the ‘“‘myth-making instinct”, 
which underlies all such activity is creative in the esthetic, rather 
than inventive in the utilitarian, sense. It belongs to the nature of 
organic being as such. Even man’s supposition of objects and the 
external world expresses at the level of human consciousness such 
a fundamental esthetic creativity. This capacity, which seems to 
Vaihinger simply the “conscious, intentional encouragement of 


* Complete Works I1 180. ” Ibid. VI 21-2. 
* Hans Vaihinger, The Philosophy of ‘As If (Eng. tr.) 341-62. 
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illusion’’*? seems to be better understood as the striving of the 
Will to Power, Nietzsche’s expression for the basic metaphysical 
reality. . 

Returning to the question of epistemological scepticism, on 
which basis alone such a fictionalism can have meaning, it is worth 
remembering that human formulations in morals, art, science, or 
practical life, are fictional only on the basis of a possible corre- 
spondence between word and thing, subjective concept and objec- 
tive fact. This supposition Nietzsche clearly and repeatedly denies ; 
yet his interpreters of Vaihinger’s persuasion have been singularly 
unaware of his denial. If error is coextensive with life, then error 
ceases to have genuine connotative meaning. And if there is no 
essential antithesis between true and false, or of the subject and 
object on which it depends, then the very notion of correspondence, 
which alone can give rise to the doctrine of language as fictional, 
or for that matter as representational or imitative, loses its logical 
foundation. 

Nietzsche goes further than to deny correspondence ; he assumes 
non-correspondence. Now this is obviously quite as “presumptive” 
as to assume correspondence, which he denies. His scepticism, in 
so far as it affects his theory of language, is possible only on a 
basis which his early statements as to the dependence of linguistic 
upon cosmic symbolism, as well as his late enunciation of the Will 
to Power as interpretive, clearly deny. The fact that the expres- 
sive-evocative and the imitative-communicative aspects of lan- 
guage are not finally resolved into a systematic unity of thought by 
Nietzsche may indeed permit the accusation of a certain internal 
inconsistency, but it certainly does not justify a hasty verdict of 
fictionalism or scepticism against him. In the light of the whole 
development and bearing of his thought it seems the more adequate 
view, as we have already maintained, to regard these aspects as 
elements of a fundamental tension within language itself. 

Our contention is borne out by a consideration of Nietzsche’s 
own use of words. Not infrequently he tries to communicate his 
meaning by patient analysis of terms and repetition of proposi- 
tions. He wants, a bit desperately, to be understood. So, for exam- 
ple, he attempts a refutation of Locke’s theory of the origin of 


” Vaihinger, op. cit. 342. 
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ideas, by introducing words as the middle stage between images 
and concepts (“sensation and reflection”, in Locke’s terminology) 
and by tracing perception back to the more fundamental stage of 
feeling.** He is quite competent to join philosophical issues with 
full recognition of the importance of logical precision and verbal 
clarity. It must be admitted, however, that this striving after com- 
municative clarity is on the whole less integral to Nietzsche’s inten- 
tion than that after expressive adequacy. He tells us in one place 
that he writes “to get rid of his thoughts”, because he must. Again 
he confesses that the words he uses are masks with which he 
fishes for likeminded spirits. The breathless, excited piling up of 
metaphors and the staccato suggestiveness which are so character- 
istic of his style can only be interpreted in the light of the expres- 
sive-evocative function of language. At this use of words Nietzsche 
was undoubtedly a master. He looked at them with the eye of an 
artist : 

I dearly love the living word, 

That flies to you like a merry bird... 

A dead word is a hateful thing, 

A barren, rattling ting-a-ling.™ 
More than this, he tells us that he distrusts systemmaking, even 
his own: it is too narrow, too cramping, for the ceaseless variety 
and flux of life. 

But Nietzsche does not set these aspects up as antitheses alone. 
Though language as a means of communication can only describe 
relations (what we would call syntactic and semantic functioning), 
its rootage in feeling impels it, with whatever violence necessary, 
to express and evoke what we would call emotive or “pragmatic” 
meaning. The dual functioning is not a matter of wordchoosing or 
phrasemaking, but goes back to the basic difference already pointed 
out between the tone in which words are uttered and the accom- 
panying gestures. Hence the “living word” is the spoken word, 
and this in turn is both feeling become articulate and idea sym- 
bolized. And, since thought is at bottom the crystallization of feel- 
ing, the emotive-pragmatic functioning is even present, although 
dimly, within it. Language therefore can neither escape the pull of 
its origin in feeling nor avoid the necessity of characterizing its 


* Complete Works XII 29; XV 25. * Ibid. XVII 16s. 
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objects in terms of thought. Thus practice and theory illumine one 
another in Nietzsche’s philosophizing. 
A marked love of paradox and antithesis is another feature of 
Nietzsche’s writing which bears out his notion of linguistic tension. 
One of the main reasons for his persistently being misunderstood 
lies here. When, for instance, in his zeal to combat the effects of a 
particular morality (¢.g., Judaeo-Christian morality) he adopts 
the term “antimoral” as descriptive of his own stand, he lays him- 
self open to serious misunderstanding. His enthusiasm for putting 
things strongly reveals an artistic unconcern for unequivocal state- 
| ment. Yet here as always he is selfcritical: “Antithesis is the nar- 
row gate through which error is fondest of sneaking to the truth.” 
. The blame is partly with language itself, which talks “of opposites 
where there are only degrees and many refinements of gradation’’.** | 
Few thinkers have been as definitely aware as Nietzsche of the 
difficulties and ambiguities attendant upon the very use of lan- | 
guage ; the problem of language was for him a very practical, and 
by no means merely a theoretical, one, and it arises in just this 
) tension between expressive adequacy and representational clarity 
to which his earliest reflections point. The one is an esthetic, the 
other a logical, task; both he considered integral to his lifework, 
vy the revaluation of formerly accepted values. It will readily be seen 
it that his use of language is entirely consistent with his theory 
about it. 
The central and insistent problem for contemporary theory of 
language is the relation of language to reality. The discussion of 
this problem has proceeded largely on the basis of exclusive and 
Ht divisive postulates. Nietzsche’s thinking bears a definite relation to 
I the viewpoint of physicalism and logical positivism in denying to 
language any workng connection with its objects in the external 
world. “Words relating to values”, he affirms, “are merely banners 
planted on those spots where a new blessedness was discovered—a 
new feeling.”** There is no structured hierarchy of goods to which 
words bear a revelatory, an almost perceptual, relationship. But 
though Nietzsche may be claimed as a supporter of this view’s 
denials he cannot be supposed to agree in its affirmations. He does 


% Thid. VI 170. * Ibid. XII 35. " Ibid. XV 182, | 
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not share the faith of the logical positivist in logical structures, nor 
does he accept verification by “pointing”. His scepticism is more 
radical. At the same time his affirmations are contradictory to this 
whole position. It is not science but music which is the “universal 
language”. Furthermore, although value-terms mark only the 
presence of feelings, the feelings themselves have what can only 
be called a kind of truth, by virtue of their expressiveness of the 
Will to Power, the Nietzschean ultimate reality. 

We can thus utilize Nietzsche’s theory to disparage logical 
positivism quite as much as to support it. Far from denying truth 
to the language of the emotions, he affirms truth of the feelings. 
Fundamentally and seriously, for Nietzsche it is just feelings 
which are true. And the more sensitively words can capture the 
states of feeling in which they arise (even scientific description 
being a striving of the Will to Power), the more true they become. 
Of course we are not to understand anything absolutistic in his 
notion of truth; Nietzsche was the enemy of finality in any form. 
But in spite of his radical scepticism he came back in his latest 
writings to a theory of language which is frankly metaphysical. 
In so far as language is expressive and evocative it is concerned 
with feelings, and feelings are the organic gradations of the Will 
to Power within living things. 

This way of thinking about language can be better understood 
if we relate it rather to the development exemplified by Bergson 
and Whitehead. Nietzsche was, like them, acutely conscious of the 
stultifying and simplifying nature of the linguistic process. Like 
them, he gave feeling a real status in the nature of things. He 
would have eagerly agreed with Whitehead that any doctrine which 
does not presuppose the autonomy of physical science is not un- 
intelligible.** Positively, Whitehead’s characterization of life as a 
process embodying absolute individual selfenjoyment, creativity, 
and aim, sounds almost like a description of Nietzsche’s Will to 
Power.*® Nietzsche would likewise have accepted the doctrine cen- 
tral to the philosophy of organism that “the notion of mere know- 


ledge is a high abstraction. . . . The basis of experience is emo- 
tional’”’.*° 
* A. N. Whitehead, Nature and Life 6. * Ibid. 25-8. 


” Adventures of Ideas 225-6. 
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Viewed in this way, Nietzsche’s contribution to a theory of lan- 
guage assumes real and present importance. He stands athwart 
the gulf dividing the “high” and “low” evaluations of language. 
To those naturalists who accept physicalism as the true basis for an 
account of language his theory offers the sobering reflection that 
even physicalism is an arbitrary abstractionism, for cognition is 
basically emotional. To those rationalists whose thinking implies, 
though it may not state, an implicit trust in the adequacy of lan- 
guage, it offers the devastating criticism of a scepticism more 
radical than that of their present adversaries. And since both 
groups continue to discuss the problem of language largely in the 
context of a sensationalistic or idealistic epistemology, Nietzsche’s 
view offers to them a new context, which both schools have hitherto 
ignored: the emotive-pragmatic functioning of language consid- 
ered in relation to its truth. The notion of truth as esthetic adequacy 
which Nietzsche espoused opens up issues which lie quite outside 
the bounds of this paper ; but it is this doctrine which is Nietzsche’s 
chief bequest to contemporary discussion. When we add to these 
the further fact that what for this discussion have been mutually 
exclusive postulates Nietzsche chose to regard as elements of an 
inherent tension within language itself, the possibility is opened up 
that the either-or disjunction may yet find its place within a “both- 
and” framework of thought. 

RoGer HAZELTON 
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DISCUSSION 
THE NULL CLASS NULLIFIED 


ROM an A proposition having a null-class subject, such as “All 
dragons are chimeras”, the subaltern proposition “Some dragons 
are chimeras” cannot be inferred, according to mathematical logic. 
Likewise, from an E proposition having a null predicate, for instance 
“No mathematician has squared the circle”, the inverse proposition 
“Some non-mathematician has squared the circle” is not inferable. The 
square of opposition is undone, and contraries are jointly true, sub- 
contraries jointly false, and subalterns not inferable from alterns. 
The reason for this devastation within the science of sciences is too 
well known to require fresh exposition, but on the other hand there 
are reasons to the contrary which are nowadays forgotten or unknown. 
Since these are reasons of some weight, and perhaps of weight suffi- 
cient to change decidedly the status of the null class, it may be of 
interest to consider them. 

When the class “dragon” is null, as in the proposition just stated, the 
subaltern proposition is invalid, in mathematical logic, because the 
form and meaning give content to “dragon” and so contradict its 
null character. But let us notice, what seems unnoticed in mathematical 
logic, that if the subject-term in an A proposition is null, the A form 
is entirely inappropriate to express this nullity. Substitution of “noth- 
ing”, “nullity”, or some other synonym of the null class, in the place 
of the null term, shows all too clearly this inappropriateness. We shall 
have to say, not “All dragons are chimeras” but “All nothings called 
dragons are chimeras”, which is certainly not meaningful language 
and only by sufferance is it logic. (Much clearer is the converse, in 
slightly altered language: “Some chimeras are unreal, namely, the 
ones called dragons.” But in such a case the null class either disappears 
or else it no longer puzzles, and no longer is logical legerdemain needed 
to explain it.) Better still, if there are no dragons and we desire a 
proposition so stating, does not the language afford an abundance 
of expression for our purpose? “There are no dragons”, “dragons are 
none”, “no dragons exist”, etc., may be thought of as satisfactory 
substitutes, and free from logical puzzlement. 

In the case of the inverse of an E proposition the null class may 
seem much more evident and also more significant. We know that no 
mathematician has squared the circle, and are surprised when formal 
logic tells us that a non-mathematician has therefore done so. If the 
introduction of the null class uncovers this paradox, the null class 
must at all events have logical utility. But is it the null class that 
explains, in such a case? No; the null class tells us nothing that is not 
clear enough without it, and in fact it has probably obscured more than 
it has illuminated, through enticing the student to accept it at face 
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value instead of examining the difficulties further. In the illustration, 
who or what is the non-mathematician that has squared the circle? 
According to the logical calculus, it is the null class. But this is short 
of the full truth. The null class has done nothing except undergo use. 
The logician, we ourselves, posit a class or rather a concept of 
squarers of the circle. And it is not a mere cipher. Were it such, we 
would not take the trouble, at least in rational discourse, to form 
judgments or propositions about it. The explanation is altogether 
different. 

We mean to say, in such a proposition as “No mathematician has 
squared the circle”, that the subject and predicate of this proposition 
are not joined. We do not mean that the predicate is null; the negation 
in our minds is between S and P, not within P nor within S. The device 
of symbolic logic whereby S and P are nevertheless even identified, 
as the class of things which are at once S and P, a class thereupon 
pronounced null, is a remote invention which can only be applied at a 
sacrifice both of meaning and expression. Perhaps we are asked, where 
or what is the class of squarers of the circle? But this is surely a 
pointless question, Are they not before the mind and represented here 
on the paper? The circle, and the square, where indeed, and what, 
are they themselves? Where and what are universal terms? Are they 
names only, in the mind? Possibly so (though a name in the mind is 
considerable, maybe all); and in that event we must not overlook the 
ontological import of symbolic logic itself: an assembly of classes and 
relations (names) in the mind. 

On the simplest interpretation a judgment is an association of ideas. 
Of course many judgments contain terms which refer to concrete 
objects, many contain terms not intended to have that reference, and 
others use terms which in this regard are indesignate. Must we give 
empirical extension to every term now, for the sake of symbolic logic? 
Before speaking of the unicorn or of heaven’s gate, must I first cage 
the one and acquire a souvenir of the other, in order not to cause 
deception? Or, if so heavy a demand is not intended, must I announce 
that now I speak of the concrete, now of the ideal, throughout my 
discourse? If so, I am justified in replying that the demand is ex- 
orbitant. Discourse is tacitly prefixed by an assumption! or postulate, 
signifying that it is positive and is about positive entities; but whether 
these are ideal or concrete is a question we cannot determine in every 
instance, for the good reason that it involves all the questions of 
knowledge and existence. Perhaps the demand of null-class logic is 
not for so much as this, but only for a statement of our intention or 
reference in using a term. This seems reasonable. But again the 
question defeats itself, for discourse is always about something, never 


* This may be the assumption of the universe of discourse, or of any item 
of discourse; or it may be the act of judgment. 
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about mere nullity, unless it expressly says that it is—even then it will 
still require some positive character or matter, as a condition of regis- 
tering with us at all. And this means that the null class, in the sense 
now given it, hardly occurs in our discourse. 

Logic possesses no warrant for ever construing extension to be em- 
pirical only. Extension may be ideal or conceptual and need not be 
empirical, For example, the matrices and hierarchies of symbolic logic 
itself are of course not empirical. Only in a priori terms, in transactions 
such as the Kantian categories or the Aristotelian predicables make 
possible, can logic be explained. But these are terms which open the 
logical doors wider than seems anticipated in the commentaries we 
read upon the null class. If we employ the null class as the predicate 
of “dragons”, what keeps us from subdividing it to accommodate fiery 
dragons, big dragons, dead dragons, etc.? That is, given the concept 
of any class, may we not proceed to subdivide it, merely by applying 
the category of quantity? For it is one class, as given; and this sub- 
mits it to the category of quantity. The restriction of extension so that 
it means empirical objects only, is not logic though it may be a nice 
precaution for non-logical praxis. 

But perhaps the idea of applying the category of quantity to the 
null class is not relevant to that class? Would not the result always 
be annulment? For in each instance we have logical multiplication, 
and this only yields nullity when one of the terms is null? 

I wonder, then, whether we are not caught in a paradox. The many 
judgments passed upon the null class are, it seems, modifiers of that 
class, in a linguistic sense, and coefficients of it in the mathematical 
sense. In a logical sense they and their object, the null class, seem 
not a logical sum merely, not twins posed side by side in disjunction. 
Rather are they conjugate, an example of logical multiplication. But 
as the logical product of any term into the null class is nullity itself, 
we are obliged to conclude that all of those many ingenious expositions 
on this subject come simply to naught. They and their null object are 
members of the class which is instantly both themselves and nothing, 
and this, by the definitions and demonstrations now so familiar, is of 
course nothing. It is consequently a vain extravagance for logicians 
to continue at their feats with the null class if they do not wish their 
utterances to be immediately voided. (But a pretensionless counter- 
logic such as this brief essay goes upon, and which is beholden to no 
logical ghosts, is not subject to this ruin; hence I can proceed without 
the reproach that I am saying nothing.) 

No doubt there is an answer: the theory of logical types. This lets 
propositions stand independent of what they say, and so that large 
array of propositions about the null class will be saved from the abyss. 
This I deny. Were it so, those propositions, with their mate the null 
class, would stand thus: Either the propositions or the null class, 
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or both. And the sum of this, we know from nullism itself, is just the 
first alternative. That is, the theory of types applied here leaves us with 
all of this interesting literature about the null class, but it leaves us 
without the alleged null class. And we are now, presumably, to think 
of all those clever writings on this subject as belonging in the category 
of fiction. 

Thus the null class nullifies either itself or the propositions about it. 
In either case it turns upon its authors with Frankensteinian results. 
And this is scandalous. 

It is not scandalous, however, to the whole of logic. Only the species 
which supposed we do not think logically unless we think in terms 
either of concrete objects or of nothing, need be impaled. Some subjects 
of the king of sciences have never admitted that in order to gain the 
benefits of a mathematical apparatus it was necessary that the whole 
of this science be forced through that machine. Such a requirement as 
the one which says we must give notice whenever there are members 
of a class, lest someone infatuated with nullism be taken off guard, is 
something that to a philosophical logician is simply monstrous. If this 
must be done in logic, why not in mathematics also? Could it be for 
the reason that everything mathematics ever said would thereupon be 
confuted—that mathematics could do nothing, not even count three, 
without announcing not merely that it knew not what it was talking 
about nor whether what it said was true, but, worse still, that it was 
indeed talking about nothing, and what it said was false? Furthermore, 
who will say when a class, even a class of incompatibles, is null? Who 
will canvass the hypostatic universe to determine that no dragons, no 
kings of the United States, and no squared circles are to be found? 
Or who will permit himself the presumption of omniscience, by which 
to certify in advance that none will be found? And even though we 
are told that some might compass those requirements, nullists perhaps, 
still may we ask, Who shall deny, in speaking of dragons and such, 
that we are positing to the mind a quidditas which, to the reasoning 
process, is equally as positive as a post? If that is a tour de force, 
then is the importation of the null class and its elevation to so high 
a place, in reason, anything less? 

It is surprising that nullism in logic escapes metaphysical criticism 
so easily, and is nowadays not called upon to show its credentials out- 
side the logical calculus. As may be evident, I have not read everything 
on the subject, hence it may be an error on my part to suppose that 
no metaphysician has called the pretender to account. But it is scarcely 
an error to say no metaphysician has effectively done this. If any one 
had, it might not have resulted that the definitions we hear, of the null 
class, and the doubtful assumptions which they involve, should have 
gained their present currency. What does it mean to speak of “the 
class which has no members” or of “the negative of the universal 
class”? 
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To speak of the class which has no members, even, is something. 
Class is something: a category, form, matrix, range. Furthermore, a 
class, any class, is subject to subdivision at our pleasure, and also 
subject to subsumption under other classes and to coordination with 
still others, to the limit of our power of conception. A clear mind is not 
in the least assisted by having illustrative content or argument brought 
out to support class concepts; as little is it prevented from employing 
such concepts, from summum genus to infima species, in the absence 
of illustrative content for them; nor will the citation of material 
referents prove or disprove any proposition of logic per se. The term 
“member” seems foreign to logic. At any rate it has no more relevance 
than it might have in arithmetic or algebra, and its relevance to these, 
or rather we must say irrelevance, is absurdly manifested when we 
try to say that “10 men” or “x men” is meaningful so long as the men 
are affixed, but meaningless or empty when the coefficients are alone. 
The propositional functions in modern logic corroborate this. Yet men 
are hardly members of the class 10. Concrete objects are in no clear 
sense members of any cognitive or logical categories. They are only 
correlates, more or less, of these. 

In Principia Mathematica the null class is defined as “the class which 
has no members” and also as the negative of the universal class 
(A = —V).? The idea of the negative of a class is just as clear as 
the idea one has of negation itself. I am afraid the treatises on sym- 
bolic logic, though exhibiting much skill in the use of the null-class 
idea, cannot be recommended as aids for clarifying the negation idea.® 


? Ed. 2, *24-01, *24°02. The definition appears to involve either a circle or 
a petitio; a circle inasmuch as “no” or “the negative” in the definiens is 
synonymous ,with “null” in the definiendum, and a petitio inasmuch as “the 
negative” is inadequately defined. If the problem of negation is solved in 
terms of being, rather than non-being, as it seems to have been by Plato, 
then the foregoing definition of the null class will designate an entity, not a 
nullity, and the null class as it is universally understood now will be itself 
annulled. We may also note that the definition of the null class as the 
negative of the universal class is a violation of the rule against defining in 
negative terms; a rule which reflects the difficulties we meet in the con- 
cept of negation, and which signifies, I think, either that negation is a form 
of cognitive frustration or else that it denotes inexplicitly this or that posi- 
tive thing, when such denotation ought to have been made explicit. But 
making the denotation explicit would turn negation into affirmation, and so 
make the end of it. 

* Principia Mathematica (1, p. 130) gives: “Definition of Negation. We 
have first to define the negations of (x).@x and (@x)q@x. We define the 
negation of (x).@x as (&x).~@x, te. it is not the case that @x is always 


. true’ is to mean ‘it is the case that not-@x is sometimes true.’” But this is 


open to three objections. (1) It is circular, since it contains the term itself. 
(2) It involves a false inference, for it begins with a universal affirmative, 
passes to its contradictory (“it is not the case that @x is always true”). 
which is an O proposition, and then asserts the inverse of this—whereas an 
O proposition lacks the inverse. (3) Even though the inverse is compatible 
with but not inferable from the O proposition here, we are given no way of 
telling the conditions under which this is so; and this means that we cannot 
tell when we have negation—in other words, this is not a definition. 
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The Eleatic stranger, in Plato’s Sophist, is apt to give us a deeper 
insight. But the result at his hands is that negation is only differ- 
entiation, the universe of discourse is one with being, and non-being 
is a delusion. 
_ Leaving empirical objects out of account, let us ask, What is meant 
by negation of a class? The answer seems to be, the remainder of the 
classes; the Class of classes minus the class taken. But what will be 
meant by negation of the Class? This is the crucial question. 
Evidently if negation does annul—in the sense of closing out every 
vestige of cognition or of designated objects of cognition—the negation 
of the Class of all classes will be followed by the total eclipse of the 
mind. But in that case the inventors of the null class, and those 
who define it as in Principia Mathematica most of all, have evidently 
lost their minds. But no one believes this. So it must be inferred 
(unless, alternatively, we might suspect them of merely making sport 
of our credulity, or some other dialectical mischief) that they are not 
really talking about a null class. What they seem to be talking about 
is a subclass or subclasses of the parent class, without being able 
to specify which ones. Thus it seems they mean a doubtful class, or 
sometimes an unknown class, but not an absolutely null class. If this 
is correct, logical addition and multiplication will not result as nullists 
now suppose they do. Addition will not total up to the term or terms 
having “members”, and nothing more, but will give those terms and 
also a set of doubtful or unknown terms, making a sum much greater 
than the sum we are now told that null-class addition yields. Multi- 
plication will yield either a doubtful or an unknown product, but never 
mere nullity in the current sense. A further consequence is that the 
square of opposition will be reinstated. To say, for example, that an I 
proposition cannot be deduced from an A with certainty, will be 
selfcontradictory. We read in Principia Mathematica that “the as- 
sumption that there is something is involved in the use of the real 
variable, which would otherwise be meaningless”, and this is thought to 
rest on “what is true in all cases is true in any one case”’.* So it appears 
that particular or existential propositions have their warrant in the 
dictum de omni et nullo. As this dictum is a priori, we have to conclude 
that particulars have no necessary reference to existents, and this 
means that the convention of interpreting the logical sign “some” 
to refer to existents rather than to a priori parts of an a priori whole, is 
annulled. “All trespassers will be prosecuted” means that some will. 
Of such propositions, it might have been observed by those who have 
used them to prove so much, that they really combine an if-clause: 
All trespassers, if there are any, will be prosecuted; therefore some 
trespassers, if there are any, will be prosecuted. And we may add that 
the A proposition in this and possibly all other cases is framed inde- 


**24-52, *10°1. 
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pendently of existential instances; that is, a priori, by an act of judg- 
ment. If “some” were to refer to existents, and “all” not, the dictum 
would be abrogated, and we should be speaking of two distinct sub- 
jects; but as soon as the subject of the particular proposition had been 
seen to differ from that of the universal proposition, forthwith it 
would become a universal itself. For example, “Some trespassers (and 
there are some) will be prosecuted” becomes “All trespassers of the 
kind I am referring to will be prosecuted”. 

In case an A proposition should have a null subject, in the con- 
ventional sense, and a not-null predicate, it is then a false proposition, 
notwithstanding the contention of nullism that such a proposition may 
be true and even that the corresponding E proposition is in that case 
also true. The use of “all” before the subject is in such case an error, 
and indeed, as noticed above, the A form is improper language for 
expression of the meaning. But though the A were false, as predicating 
something of a nonexistent, still it would not impair the subaltern I, 
because the I as well as the A gets its logical status not from corre- 
sponding to existents but from a priori categories (or conventions) 
of judgment. Assuming negation to mean other, rather than none, we 
should not find particulars to be falsified whenever it was impossible 
to cite corresponding objects, and therefore the havoc arising from 
the usual reading of the null class at present would cease. Or, assum- 
ing the null class to mean a mystical blank, as now it does, or shall we 
say the logical equivalent of zero, then universal and particular propo- 
sitions would not differ; for all of zero differs not from some of zero. 
But this entails two consequences, of seeming embarrassment to 
nullism. (1) The universal propositions involving the null class cannot 
stand if the particulars do not. (2) The subject-matter of logic is 
certain a priori categories of reason, especially those of quantity; 
and the objects these may qualify, whether mere blanks or hard 
existents, make no effect in the logical truth or falsity of the reason- 
ing. And from this it follows further that denotation does not pertain 
to existents (unless by free definition) but only to subsistents, 1.e., 
the categories. For logic there are as many centaurs or fairies as there 
are numbers, and their logical status is as real or good as the status of 
Socrates and Caesar. 

It is nowadays a convention that the null class is included in every 
class. What this means, in the current sense of “null class” and the 
ordinary sense of inclusion, is, in spite of many facile showings, a 
matter of uncertainty. How is nothing included, always, in every class? 
Whereabouts is it situated in any class? If “null” means absence or 
non-ness, what sense is there in saying that the class man, or the 
class presence, includes it? Presence includes absence—what does that 
mean? Or if “null” means false, or not agreeing with something 
posited, we are to say that a true statement includes a false one. But if 
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so, what does the false one say—might it contradict the true one? 

Being included in every class then, the null class will be included in 
itself—unless it is not a class, but then cadit quaestio. It seems hard to 
say that nothing includes nothing. For what will includes signify in 
that use? Is it not positive? If it is, how can it perform the feat of 
including nullity within nullity, save at the cost of being extinguished 
itself? And if it is extinguished, where are the bounds of nullity, 
what differentiates nullity from positive being, and by what definition 
shali nullity be styled a class? 

This, I suppose, is far off. Inclusion must be understood as impli- 
cation, “strict” or “material”. If strict implication is meant, it is said 
to signify deducibility of the implicate from the implicant. But this 
deducibility is owing to some rule of inference, and by no sort of 
inference do I get “Absence is within presence” from the mere assertion 
of presence. If any such deduction is possible, it must be so upon 
additional grounds. In material implication it is said that we have 
such grounds: if a proposition is true it is implied by any proposition, 
and if it is false it implies any proposition; which in turn rests on 
the assumption of a two-valued calculus in which all true propositions 
are identical and all false ones are identical (as to truth or falsity) ; 
and this calculus rests on certain principles, of which there is one 
stating: O 9 p.® 

Just how is this last warranted? If the idea of nullity does not occur 
unless with the idea of positive being, there must be a reason why. 
What is this—what connects these two? Apparently, a further prin- 
ciple: To be not, is yet to be—is at least to be conceived. This means, 
however, that in being conceived, nullity is to that extent positive; 
and since it is only conceived, it is only positive. If we suppose Oop 
to rest upon dichotomy instead, as we might well, the result is the 
same; for dichotomy presupposes a fundament on which to use its 
knife, and that must be positive, otherwise dichotomizing will not 
occur. And this fundament is evidently the whole of being. Non-being 
seems to be an afterthought or derivative, coming only with dichotomy 
and signifying otherness rather than nullity. 

The null class is a perfectly legitimate logical fiction, though rather 
transparent. It satisfies half of the needs of a two-valued logic (which 
needs, however, it itself created). But that is a long way from satisfying 
the needs of a theory of the intelligible world, and, moreover, the null 
class is apt to obstruct such a theory. For it sometimes makes us think 
we think what truly we do not think, about the world and thinking. 

Peter A. CARMICHAEL 


Louisiana STaTE UNIVERSITY 


? a Irving Lewis and Cooper Harold Langford: Symbolic Logic, 
PP. 87-8. 
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JAMES’S DOCTRINE OF “THE RIGHT TO BELIEVE” 


SHOULD like to comment briefly on Dr. Dickinson S. Miller’s 

article entitled “James’s Doctrine of ‘The Right to Believe’” in 
the November issue of the Review; for the author seems to me quite 
to miss the point of James’s famous essay. I have always been glad 
that James did not call his essay “The Right to Believe”, for if he 
had he would have weakened it fatally. His defense of the “right to 
believe” is, to my mind, merely the first of four points developed in 
the essay, and it is in the third point that as I see it the nub of his 
contention lies. May I formulate here what these four points seem 
to me to be? 

1. The Right to Believe (or to Disbelieve, for this is of course a 
necessary implication of the doctrine): the right to decide matters 
of vital consequence to man (such as moral and religious questions) 
in accordance with the needs of man’s practical and emotional nature, 
when the intellect is unable to decide them. (Note the extremely im- 
portant proviso. ) 

2. The Duty to Believe (or Disbelieve) : If the option is a “genuine” 
one, we not only may but ought to decide it one way or the other. 

3. The Necessity of Choice between Belief and Disbelief on ethical 
and religious questions, This is a metaphysical, not merely a moral, 
necessity ; for since morality and religion are matters of conduct, ways 
of living, suspension of judgment is metaphysically impossible: to 
refuse to decide is itself a practical decision against faith— 1.e., if one 
refuses to decide whether or not to believe in God he will continue 
to act as if God did not exist. In other words, theoretical agnosticism 
is practical atheism: it is what one does, not merely what one thinks, 
that counts in religion, 

It is this third point that seems to me to carry the essential teaching 
of this essay, and to make it one of the most valuable contributions 
to philosophy of religion that has ever appeared in print; and yet Dr. 
Miller’s critique completely ignores it. Finally, James adds a fourth 
point to make his own position on religious questions perfectly clear, 
and as a guide to his readers in making their decisions: 

4. The Superior Value of Belief over Disbelief in religious mat- 
ters. Religion offers us a vital good which if true we gain now by 
believing now, and lose by disbelieving; whereas if religion is false, 
we lose nothing by believing: hence, it is practically wiser to believe 
than to disbelieve. 

Later on, when James developed the pragmatism by which he is 
perhaps best known by philosophers, he renounced any authority to 
the intellect, and the clause I have italicized under the first point lost 
its place in the theory altogether, to the great detriment of the entire 
doctrine. So I agree most heartily with Dr. Miller in his diatribe 
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against “hypnotizing one’s mind into belief” (page 557); but the 
critic ignores the fact that the work from which he quotes the “faith- 
ladder” (A Pluralistic Universe) was published in 1909, thirteen years 
after the delivery of the address on The Will to Believe; and that the 
questionnaire, James’s answer to which so properly arouses Dr. 
Miller’s scorn (pages 544 and 553), appeared in 1904. But these later 
positions are expressions of pragmatism, not of the very different 
“Will to Believe” doctrine. 


Jarep S. Moore 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


There are one or two items in Professor Moore’s striking and inter- 
esting remarks on which I will say a word. 

First, “the faith-ladder” and the acceptance of a belief because 
“T ‘need’ it” are in my belief part and parcel of the original doctrine 
of the will to believe and not in any wise departures or additions. They 
might easily be paralleled by words of an earlier date. Pragmatism 
added to but did not, I think, alter James’s doctrine of the will to 
believe. 

As to Professor Moore’s no. 3, reply to James’s memorable argument 
that suspended judgment means practical disbelief was crowded out of 
my article, together with reply to other arguments, by want of space. 
I chose his contention as to “Reflex Action And Theism” as “perhaps 
the most illuminating instance to adduce in which James’s reasoning 
on this subject goes astray”. 

But it goes astray also, I cannot but think, as to suspended judg- 
ment. For full belief the object is there; for disbelief it is not there; 
for suspended judgment it is there or not there. For each of these 
the reaction is different, intellectually, emotionally, and practically. 
Practically, in disbelief I drop the matter; but in suspension of judg- 
ment I seek to find out whether the object is there or not, and watch 
for every indication. I have regard in my course of action to both 
possibilities. It would be unwise, would it not, to assume that the 
object was there when this was doubtful; that is, for instance, the 
typical rash assumption of the dupe when somebody tricks and makes 
a fool of him. But it would also be unwise to assume that it was not 
there; that is the typical lazy assumption of the pessimist when effort 
may enable him to secure knowledge that it is there and the advantage 
thereof. Moreover, as I pointed out, if, in case further knowledge does 
not seem procurable, we proceed on the cautious hypothesis that the 
object is there, candidly recognizing that it is only a hypothesis, our 
course cannot on ordinary logical grounds be impugned and does not 
involve (it excludes) “the will to believe”. 

Dickinson S. MILLER 


Boston, MassaCHUSETTS 



























































REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. By RicHarp Rosinson. Ithaca, Cornell Uni- 

versity Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 240. 

This study is distinguished by explicit and highly rigorous canons 
of exegesis. It is on its guard not only against reading into Plato the 
concepts of later thinkers but also against the subtler error of credit- 
ing him with inferences from his own premises and developments of 
his own concepts which he might have made but never did. Its aim is 
not to modernize, complete, or justify Plato’s thought, but simply to 
“recreate” it. This is surely a sound intention. But it raises the well- 
known problem: To re-create the thought of the past we must relate 
it somehow to the living issues of the present. How can we do this 
without repeating the romantic fallacy? The cultural positivism of 
the textual critic is no answer. What is? The author works at a 
respectful distance from this puzzling question. It is instructive to 
see that at such a distance an acute study can still be written, with a 
minimum of verbiage, and a maximum of pointed observation and 
closely documented argument. 

A discussion of the whole book or even a general summary are im- 
possible here. I restrict myself to a few comments on its main thesis. 
The author holds that as late as the Republic the dialectic is simply 
the Socratic elenchus put to constructive use; that the hypothetical 
method, rejected as a second-best in the Phaedo, is reinstated in Rep. 
Vi and VII as the Upward Path; that the anhypotheton of Rep. 510-511 
only refers to successful hypothesis, thoroughly tested, found free 
from contradiction, and finally recognized as certainly true. This 
comes close to Shorey’s view of Plato’s dialectic as “a virtually in- 
finite receding series of hypotheses”. The present author intends a 
more balanced view, making greater allowance for the intuitive 
certainty which, he maintains, would come at the end, not the begin- 
ning, of the hypothetical search: “We greatly misrepresent Plato’s 
account of the dialectic if we leave out either the preliminary tenta- 
tiveness or the final certainty” (164). But it is hard to see just when, 
on the author’s account, the final certainty would come. Plato’s writ- 
ings leave him with the impression “that no proposition there enun- 
ciated is to be taken as more than a corrigible hypothesis” (165). 

There follows, as the author points out, “incoherence” and even 
“conflict” between Plato’s methodology and his epistemology and also 
between Plato’s theory of method and the method he actually prac- 
ticed. Indeed one wonders whether this view does not render the 
whole theory of Forms largely supernumerary to Plato’s theory of 
method. The Forms have to be sure a negative function: they dictate 
the stern exclusion of sensible subject-matter; and this is duly recog- 
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nized by the author. But have they any positive function? It is sig- 
nificant that the Ideas are systematically discussed only once, in an 
early chapter on “Socratic Definition”. In the whole of Part II (“Dia- 
lectic”) the theory of Forms is ignored. In self-justification the 
author might explain that the Forms belong properly to epistemology 
rather than methodology. But his own scruples against anachronism 
should warn him against pressing a distinction which is quite un- 
known to Plato. Plato’s own definition of the dialektikos in Rep. 534bc 
is in terms of the power to take account of Essence, to distinguish 
and abstract the Form of the Good. 

There are other difficulties, and some of them are noted with ad- 
mirable candor. There is no answer “to the question why Plato in the 
Phaedo made the abandonment of the search for the Good simul- 
taneous with the adoption of the hypothetical method” (150). There 
is no explanation of the analogy between sections a and c or b and d 
of the Divided Line, and Rep. 534a is dismissed as “a set of useless 
proportions among a set of algebraical symbols of unknown meaning” 
(206). The most serious difficulty should be clear from two passages 
cited by the author, Crat. 436d and Rep. 533c. The latter reads in 
the author’s translation: “If a man’s beginning (arche) is something 
he does not know, and the end and what comes between are constructed 
out of what he does not know, what contrivance can ever turn such 
consistency into knowledge?” Plato could conceive of a perfectly 
consistent dream-world in mathematics as much as anywhere else. 
Hypothetical consistency cannot guarantee truth. Only the Forms 
can do that. 

And how reach the Forms? The elenchus is certainly part of the 
method, and the author has given us a painstaking account of it, 
correcting current views at important points. But why reduce the 
whole of Plato’s dialectical method to the elenchus? The scientific 
tentativeness of the elenchus is so much more attractive to us mod- 
erns than the hieratical omniscience and omnicompetence that the 
Republic demands of its rulers. The Phaedo rejects the methodology 
of Ionian physics, and seeks “real” causes in place of mechanical 
ones. The Republic rejects the methodology of Ionian mathematics, 
and seeks “real” objects in place of hypothetical ones. To know na- 
ture as a connected whole, where everything happens because of the 
Good; to know number and figure as integral parts of an intelligible 
world whose intelligibility and very being are derived from the Good 
—this is Plato’s aim. Full consideration of that aim is essential to a 
complete account of Plato’s earlier and middle, as well as later, 
dialectic. His logic is burdened with the assumptions of a mystical 
ethics and a political religion. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
QueEeEn’s UNIVERSITY 
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Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. By 
Hersert Marcuse. New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 

xii, 431. 

In the first Part of this volume, “The Foundations of Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy”, the author traces in some detail the development and struc- 
ture of Hegel’s system. In the second Part, “The Rise of Social 
Theory”, the subject of inquiry is the impact of Hegel’s thought on 
post-Hegelian social and political theory up to the incarnation of 
National Socialism in the person of Adolf Hitler, at which time, 
as the author observes in the words of one of the major prophets of 
the New Order, Carl Schmitt, “Hegel, so to speak, died”. 

The exposition of the Hegelian system here given is specially im- 
portant because it takes into account not only the Phenomenology of 
Mind but also the writings of Hegel which antedate that work, The 
Theologische Jugendschriften, the articles on his contemporaries pub- 
lished by Hegel in the Kritische Journal der Philosophie, and par- 
ticularly the first formulation (1801-1806) which he gave to his own 
system—all these are here drawn upon and made to contribute to 
an understanding of the motivation and the historical context of 
Hegel’s construction. Of course, the later Logic and the Philosophy 
of Mind furnish the mature expression of the principles of Hegel’s 
thought. But, as Hegel repeatedly insists, the Phenomenology is pre- 
supposed, and the Logic at any rate cannot be understood if that fact 
is forgotten; nor must it be forgotten that, though the Phenomenology 
is avowedly a sort of introduction, it is in fact an introduction which 
falls between two formulations of the system. Marcuse’s exposition 
explicitly recognizes these matters and takes them into account, and 
it is the more significant because it does so. 

The exposition is to be commended, also, because of its clarity. 
The formidable task of translating Hegel’s crabbed terminology into 
straightforward prose is undertaken with considerable success—an 
accomplishment of no mean proportions. Theses which are crucial are 
drawn, and held, in tolerably clear perspective. And the historical 
setting is kept in constant reference. I know of no commentary on 
Hegel, apart from McTaggart’s detailed and rigorous studies, more 
helpful toward an understanding of the inner structure of the system 
and its part within the cultural pattern of the nineteenth century. 

The interpretation of Hegel’s system here offered is, in my opinion, 
essentially sound. Nevertheless, some statements of the exposition are 
open to misconstruction; and since they concern fundamental issues, 
they need to be noted. 

As an example of one class of such statements, I quote the follow- 
ing: “According to common-sense thinking, knowledge becomes the 
more unreal the more it abstracts from reality. For Hegel, the opposite 
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is true. The abstraction from reality, which the formation of the 
notion requires, makes the notion not poorer but richer than reality, 
because it leads from the facts to their essential content. . . . The 
world of facts is not rational but has to be brought to reason, that is, 
to a form in which the reality actually corresponds to the trvth. As 
long as this has not been accomplished, the truth rests with the 
abstract notion and not with the concrete reality” (156, 157). Whether 
this statement and others of the sort express Hegel’s position depends 
altogether on what is understood to be asserted: in one interpretation 
what is said would be in principle acceptable to Hegel, but in another 
interpretation what is said is the opposite of what he would wish to 
affirm. The trouble, of course, is with the words fact, reality and 
abstraction, which are notoriously ambiguous, If fact and reality are 
understood to refer to what is given immediately in sense-experience 
or to what “exists” as existence is defined under that category in the 
Logic, and if abstraction is identified with what Hegel would rather 
designate as the negation of that which is “abstracted” from, then 
thought, as Hegel conceives it, does abstract from fact and reality in 
pressing on to its goal and it becomes richer in so doing. But if fact 
and reality are understood to refer to what is or has being and 
abstraction is identified with a sort of analysis whose end-result is a 
universal dissevered from its particulars, then it is Hegel’s unwavering 
conviction, warranted he thinks by dialectical experience as delineated 
in the Phenomenology, that fact and reality are precisely the goal of 
thinking which is in no degree abstract. After all, the first “concrete” 
category of the Logic is that of Determinate Being (Dasein) and what 
follows in the dialectical advance claims to be nothing more than a 
progressive specification of it. Thus, Logic “coincides with Meta- 
physics, the science of things set and held in thoughts,—thoughts 
accredited able to express the essential reality of things” (die Wesen- 
heiten der Dinge) ; and the movement of thinking is the movement of 
the subject-matter itself (der Gang der Sache selbst). 

Again, Marcuse seems to repeat with approval the old accusation 
that Hegel unqualifiedly denies the principle of non-contradiction. 
“Hegel’s position”, he says, “involves complete reversal of the tradi- 
tional laws of thought and of the kind of thinking derived from them” 
(146, 147). There is a sense in which this accusation is warranted, no 
doubt, but it is not the sense commonly understood and the accusation 
consequently needs to be carefully guarded. As I understand him, 
Hegel nowhere asserts either directly or indirectly that the laws of 
identity and contradiction as traditionally defined are formally in-. 
valid; what he does assert is that, though valid, they hold only of 
terms taken in abstraction in the bad sense, that is, set up by arbitrary 
definition. That A cannot be not-A, if the A in question is the contra- 
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dictory of the not-A in question, he does not deny. But he does insist 
that thinking which is concerned with the “truth” of things and not 
merely with definitions—“speculative thinking” as he sometimes named 
it—never has to do with such contradictories. Within such thinking, 
however, the principle of non-contradiction plays an important rdle; 
it functions as the “moment” of what Hegel calls the understanding, 
which “sticks to fixity of characters and their distinctness from one 
another” (Enc. Logic, sec. 80). Unless this moment is transcended 
logically, dialectic dissolves into mere scepticism; but it not only may 
be, it must be, transcended because within the predicates of the under- 
standing there is an “indwelling tendency outwards” by which their 
“limitation . . . is seen in its true light, and shown to be the negation 
of them” (op. cit., sec. 81). Thus the contradictions of the under- 
standing are resolved in the dialectical advance, but they nevertheless 
“are stages or ‘moments’ in every logical entity” (op. cit., sec. 79). 
This view Hegel summarily states in the Larger Logic (Zweiter Teil, 
Lasson ed., pp. 59-60) as follows: “Speculative thought consists only 
in this, that thought holds fast contradiction and itself in contradiction, 
not in that .. . it allows itself to be dominated by contradiction or 
permits its own determinations to be resolved through it (contra- 
diction) only into others or into nothing.” And, of course, this is only 
a summary statement of his doctrine of the “negativity” of thought 
which Hegel stresses everywhere where his conception of method is 
in question. Whether this doctrine is tenable or not, at least the 
question of its tenability cannot be debated on the assumption that it 
entails denial of the principle of non-contradiction. Nor may Hegel’s 
utterances about identity and contradiction be construed out of rela- 
tion to the doctrine. When he says, for example, that “all things are 
contradictory in themselves”, that “contradiction is the root of all 
movement and life”, that “we must learn to think contradiction”, and 
other things of the sort, his assertions must be interpreted in the light 
of his conception of the proper method of thinking; and, so interpreted, 
they are in principle equivalent to the assertion that what are contra- 
dictories when taken apart from their contexts (determinations of 
“the understanding”) turn out to be contraries when taken in their 
contexts (categories of “speculative thinking”). After all, Hegel's 
dialectic in practice is nothing more than the resolution from one 
point of view of what from another point of view appear to be contra- 
dictions ; and, in my opinion it is nothing more in theory. So far from 
rejecting the principle of non-contradiction, it makes use of that 
principle throughout. 

As already indicated, Part II of the volume before us surveys the 
fortunes of Hegel’s thought with reference to later developments of 
social and political theory. For the general reader this is perhaps 
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the important Part of the volume, and the survey is everywhere en- 
lightening. The emphasis is primarily on the Marxian dialectic, posi- 
tivism and sociology, and fascism and national socialism. Particularly 
important are the distinction drawn between the Marxian and the 
Hegelian versions of the dialectic (“The totality in which the Marxian 
theory moves is other than that of Hegel’s philosophy’—the former 
being an historical and the latter a metaphysical state of affairs), 
and the insistence on the essentially anti-Hegelian character of the 
authoritarian philosophies of Gentile in Italy and of Rosenberg 
and Schmitt in Germany (‘‘There can be no meeting ground between 
them and Hegel’). And one who is interested in viewing the social 
theories of Comte, Stahl, and von Stein in their proper perspective 
will find the important clues in Marcuse’s chapter on “The Founda- 
tions of Positivism and the Rise of Sociology”. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


God and Philosophy. By EtrENNE GiLtson. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. xviii, 148. 

Can We Keep the Faith? By James B. Pratt. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 218. 


Modern interpretations of religion show an increasing sensitivity to 
the function of reason in the religious life. The issues are compli- 
cated by the limited meanings commonly assigned to reason. Most of 
these uses, however, in one way or another tie into a notion of 
scientific method. Gilson couples with these a doctrine of the con- 
genital limitation of reason when unaided by divine revelation. Such 
a complex of ideas provide a special setting for his investigation of 
“the relation which obtains between our notion of God and the 
demonstration of his existence’. Basically reason employs ideas of 
conditioned things, and of the limited. God is characterized by the 
unconditioned, by an infinite act of self-existence. Hence from the 
operations of reason to God’s innermost nature every imaginary 
passage has been found wanting. At this point the Greeks failed, and 
so does modern philosophy. By setting out with an unrestricted con- 
fidence in reason their gods are fashioned so as to lose their divinity 
and get confused with natural objects. Only Aristotle succeeded in 
conjoining the notion of God with the first principle of philosophy. 
Yet with his rational theology the Greek mind lost its religion, for 
the gods were no longer concerned with man and his destiny. 

Early Christian thinking labored under the handicap of trying to 
express the revealed idea of God, HE WHO JS, in terms of Greek 
philosophy. Only by Saint Thomas was the pure Act of Thought in 
Aristotle transposed into the deeper pure Act of Existence. Philosophy 
was enriched by theology. The decisive metaphysical step begins by 
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translating all problems of being from the language of essence into 
that of existence. Hence the true order of thinking moves from the 
unconditioned God to the world of essences, not vice versa. Revealed 
theology, not rational philosophy, constitutes the acme of human wis- 
dom. Socalled natural theology is so much idle talk, because it reverses 
the order of intelligibility. As yet modern philosophy is too deeply 
embedded in rationalistic science. It refuses to concede a pure self- 
existence to God solely because the idea of final cause is scientifically 
sterile. Science thinks in terms of things and their causes; theology 
in terms of events and will. Intelligible thinking moves from primary 
existence to the essences of things. Add to this the fact that the human 
understanding cannot pass in the reverse direction, since the existence 
of God lies beyond its grasp. That is why “Where a man’s metaphysics 
comes to an end, his religion begins”. 

In Can We Keep the Faith? Pratt is also deeply concerned with 
the relevance of human reason to the religious problem. A very differ- 
ent kind of reason is involved. He knows nothing of a reason that by 
its very nature cannot come to terms with reality. At least, should 
reason fail there is nothing to take its place. Pratt is concerned first 
lest reason be displaced by appeal to authority or is pitted against the 
constraints of prejudice nurtured in intense feeling. Just here lies the 
way of unconscious betrayal of Christianity by an authoritarian super- 
naturalism. Its most virile form comes in “The Theology of Crisis” 
and its manifold infiltrations. It carries to excess the reaction against 
misapplications of reason in the name of science, especially in the 
doctrines of the self-sufficiency of man and the finality of rational 
evidence, The first doctrine appears to countermand the dependence 
of man upon God, while the latter exalts rational knowledge above 
revelation. Neo-supernaturalism cannot discuss these issues on their 
merits. It seems to be overshadowed by a covert fear lest religion be 
deposed from its unique position, in face of the growing conquests of 
scientific knowledge. These anti-rationalists seek to maintain their 
independence by recourse to an agnosticism that is disguised by the 
trappings of faith. Thus fortified by a retreat into psychological cer- 
tainty they hope to convince the world that their faith brings bona fide 
certitude. In this instance, as in God and Philosophy, one finds a legiti- 
mate caution with respect to the different ways in which reason is em- 
ployed. Yet both positions are prepared in the end to shun the difficult 
task of sifting human experience for the elements of lasting value. 
Certainty is preferred above adventure, and security rather than free- 
dom to learn the truth. They end by losing both. 

For Pratt the religious situation is not so simple. What is meant by 
“the faith’? Those who answer that it means Christian faith should 
consider the variety of faiths which lay claim to being Christian, Who 
is to provide the definitive clew to orthodoxy? More than that, should 
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we keep the faith by professing certain convictions? Perhaps we should 
seek rather to develop a faith that is logically sound. The latter course, 
Pratt thinks, singles out four considerations: a faith which appeals to 
an intelligent person who has deep respect for reason; one who 
appreciates the discoveries of the sciences; one who entertains a 
genuinely religious outlook; and who is keenly aware of the values 
in the Christian tradition. Now, religions of sheer devotion die through 
lack of directive beliefs. Religious tradition perpetuates those beliefs. 
In a living religion a credo must appear valuable, and also suggest 
a mode of living. The proper use of religious symbols becomes impor- 
tant. In the face of new knowledge and conditions doctrines must be 
reconceived. Hence also an attitude of mutual hospitality should 
obtain between religions. To such an empirical faith the main ques- 
tions are: Do we have a faith that is philosophically tenable? Is it 
probable that we will‘retain the faith, granted its essential relevance? 


IrL G. WHITCHURCH 


GarRetr BisLicaL INSTITUTE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza. A Study in the History and 
Logic of Ideas. By Davin Binney. New Haven, The Yale University 
Press. 1940. Pp. x, 454. 


In the Introduction the author explains that he will use in inter- 
preting Spinoza the same method that Spinoza himself laid down for 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. Accordingly he will make no 
assumptions as to either the truth or the systematic consistency of 
the philosophy oi Spinoza; on the contrary he will base his treatment 
on an unbiased analysis of Spinoza’s statements understood in the 
light of the historical conditions of the times. The conflicting interpre- 
tations of previous critics are largely due, the author argues, to the 
fact that they approached his writings, particularly the Ethics, with 
the conviction that Spinoza’s philosophy is a consistent system. Among 
others he quotes A. Wolf, Richard McKeon, H. A. Wolfson, and 
Santayana as acknowledging this initial’assumption, Hence they have 
been committed in advance to some interpretation which will explain 
away inconsistencies, and which has led to attempts to exhibit him 
as a thorough-going medieval ruthlessly consistent in pushing scho- 
lastic doctrines to their logical conclusion, or as a no less consistent 
systematizer of conflicting traditions. If one refrains from making 
any prior assumption whatever, he will find, the argument of the 
book runs, that there are conflicting doctrines lying side by side in 
Spinoza’s psychological and ethical theories which Spinoza not only 
does not reconcile but the essential inconsistency of which he fails 
even to recognize. Spinoza is, nevertheless, the author maintains, an 
original thinker of great importance in that he attempts to adapt the 
essentially teleological conceptions of Platonic-Aristotelian-Stoic phi- 
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losophy to the new mathematical and mechanistic conceptions of 
Renaissance science. His originality, like that of other important 
philosophical thinkers lies rather in the pattern of his thought than 
in its particular components. (The author quotes Lovejoy on this point.) 

In his contention that “Spinoza’s essential greatness consists in the 
comprehensive effort he made to apply the new discoveries of Renais- 
sance science to psychology and ethics and to adapt his new philosophy 
so as to include as much of traditional philosophy as appeared not 
to be inconsistent with the former”, the author is fully justified, 
the reviewer would agree. He is also fundamentally justified in his 
further contention that, “The incoherencies to be found in Spinoza .. . 
are not accidental shortcomings, but are inherent in the very structure 
of the Ethics’. That this is so, and how it is so, the detailed argument 
of the book does not, however, make sufficiently evident. Spinoza is 
far more alive to the essential difficulties of his enterprise, the reviewer 
believes, and goes much farther in providing a conceptual basis for 
their systematic solution, than the author recognizes. He does suggest 
that key concepts, e.g., the conatus, furnish, through their systematic 
“ambiguity”, a means of bringing together conflicting doctrines. 
Other philosophers than Spinoza achieve their “systems” in consider- 
able part, one might point out, by the use of basic concepts which are 
equally “ambiguous”, or rather, consistently vague or metaphorical. 
Spinoza’s use of the conatus in this way might well have been made 
much clearer. The ontological status of the finite mode as treated in 
Part I, and also the quatenus which appears at so many critical points 
throughout the Ethics, the reviewer would point out as particularly 
important features of the apparatus Spinoza provides for the great 
reconciliation he attempts. The author is, of course, right in holding 
that “incoherencies” remain to the end, but one could wish he had 
done fuller justice to the systematic character of Spinoza’s thought 
by exhibiting more adequately the rdle played by the basic concepts 
which articulate the structure of Spinoza’s philosophy. 


Grace A. DE LAGUNA 
Bryn Mawr CoLiece 


Die Rede als Kunst. Von Max Dessorr, Miinchen, Verlag Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1940. Pp. 118. 


As long ago as 1906, the author expressed, in Aesthetik und ALll- 
gemeine Kunstwissenschaft, a wish to restore public address to its 
historical position among the arts. In this essay he gratifies another, 
and deals discursively with his subject, ranging over aesthetic, his- 
torical, and practical considerations, but giving most space to the last. 

The defense of oratory as one of the arts is merely sketched: oratory 
is formed expression, or better, artistically formed communication; it 
is best seen as a manifestation of the creative powers of the orator 
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rather than, as with the Greeks, a group of universal types of elo- 
quence. Although always an instrument of practical influence, it at- 
tains artistic status only when it reveals the speaker’s values, shows 
his basic attitude to life and the deepest drive of his personality. Then, 
as before all works of art, the hearer’s mind is held in constant play— 
now on the factual situation presented, now on the super-personal 
values indicated, and now on the personality of the speaker, which 
serves as the connecting link between datum and value. Compared 
with other artists, the orator is in closer communication with his 
audience, and hence possesses greater power; but he is a partisan, is 
limited by audience and occasion, and thus lacks the poet’s creative 
freedom. And like the actor, the speaker creates in the presence of 
his immediate audience and leaves no work behind him that later 
audiences can fully respond to. 

These considerations are not related to the treatment of the struc- 
ture, the style, and the types of public address which occupies the bulk 
of the essay. On the structure and style of public speech, Dessoir has 
little to say, and nothing new. He selects, with no apparent system, 
a few rhetorical tools, and on these offers conventional comment. 
Despite the similarity to his own pattern of datum and value linked, 
Dessoir makes no mention at all of Aristotle's study of the general 
ideas which the orator may apply to the particular case. More interest- 
ing, or at least more baffling, is the classification into types to which 
one third of the essay is devoted, notwithstanding the author’s ex- 
pressed preference for another mode of regarding oratory. The oratory 
of feeling comprises the sermon and the political harangue to the 
masses. The oratory of instruction comprehends the university lecture 
and its variants. The oratory in which decisions are sought against an 
opponent is heard in parliaments, in courtrooms, and in scientific meet- 
ings; its characteristic is the appeal to the will. And the fourth class, 
introduced by quotations from Homer and Hofmannsthal, is the per- 
suasion of the salesman, from the cry of the newsboy to the patter of 
the vaudeville magician. Casual additions to these four main groups 
are the speech of courtesy and the conference. A final section, on 
speaker and hearer, is for the most part hortatory and practical. 

The citations show no close reading of classical authors, a less 
than superficial acquaintance with English writers, and a wide but 
uneven knowledge of German works. The range of contemporary 
reference includes Mussolini and Briand, but no German (save preach- 
ers) after Bismarck. There are a brief but firm defense of the freedom 
of science and a strong condemnation—immediately qualified—of the 
orator who plays upon the credulity of the masses. The attitude towards 
parliamentary discussion is not so much hostile as uncomprehending. 

H. A. WICHELNS 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Social Studies and Objectivity. By Gtorce H. Sasine. (Howison Lec- 
ture for 1941.) University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
XVI, 6, 125-42. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1941. 

At the outset of this lecture Professor Sabine considers and accepts 
the proposition that an inquirer in the field of the social studies 
must take some attitude toward the values which are inherent in the 
social situations with which his inquiry deals. Every social inquiry is 
interpreted as involving a moral preference, an “act of faith”. He then 
proceeds to ask the following important question (133): “Is this, or 
how far is it, a violation of that objectivity which social studies must 
have if they are to claim the character of valid knowledge?” It is with 
this problem that the lecture as a whole is concerned. 

Professor Sabine points out that if one can discover valid evidence 
as to what is really valuable, then objectivity is secure; our act of 
faith will be validated to the same degree as are our statements of 
fact. But after a consideration of realistic theories of value (G. E. 
Moore) and of pragmatic theories of the relation of logic and valu- 
ation, Professor Sabine rejects this alternative. His own position 
follows from his examination of the realistic position. He accepts its 
contention that value is irreducible to fact, that “sentences about 
intrinsic value are linguistically primitive” (137), but he rejects the 
view that intrinsic values are “real essences or simple properties” 
(136). Consequently he contends that judgments of intrinsic value 
are postulates, and that “so far as their logical nature is concerned 
[they] are the result of choice, which is extralogical” (142). There- 
fore his own answer to the problem of the objectivity of social studies 
is, in substance, the following: an act of faith or moral preference on 
the part of the inquirer is always present; no valid supporting evi- 
dence for such a preference can be offered; preferences and the facts 
of the case should be kept separate; a frank avowal of the nature of 
such preferences should be made. “The surest road to impartiality of 
judgment lies not through the suppressing of one’s convictions, but 
through making oneself fully aware of what they are” (142). 


MAURICE MANDELBAUM 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Philosophy of Schleiermacher. The Development of His Theory 
of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. By RicHArp B. Branopt. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. viii, 350. 

In this volume Dr. Brandt presents, though in a somewhat abbre- 
viated and revised form, the doctoral dissertation which he submitted 
to the faculty of Yale University in 1936. As might therefore be ex- 
pected, his attention is restricted quite closely to a specific feature of 
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or strain in the philosophy of Schleiermacher. What concerns him is 
the teaching of Schleiermacher respecting the noetic character of 
religious experience, as well as the relation of religion to philosophical 
knowledge. This teaching he undertakes to interpret in the light both 
of the influences that served to mould it and of its own development. 

Schleiermacher’s writing, like that of practically all of his German 
philosophical contemporaries, is often very obscure, and his views 
are therefore difficult to determine with any degree of precision or 
certainty. Testimony hereof may be found in not a few of the passages 
which Dr. Brandt himself cites. With admirable candor he admits, 
time and again, that he is unclear or uncertain as to Schleiermacher’s 
meaning. In the main it would seem that his impressions are well 
founded. His work makes a real contribution to our understanding of 
the particular issues with which it deals, and it is to be welcomed also 
for bringing into greater prominence an important thinker who has 
thus far been too little considered and appreciated by the philosophers 
(whatever one may say of the theologians) of the English-speaking 
world. 

Dr. Brandt begins his study with a biographical sketch, based pri- 
marily on Dilthey’s Leben Schleiermachers, He does this in the belief 
that Schleiermacher’s “personality and experience (especially in early 
life) had more to do with his speculation than has been the case 
with most philosophers” (4f). Somewhat difficult to reconcile here- 
with is Brandt’s reference to the fact that “Friedrich Schlegel said of 
Schelling that his philosophy and that of Schleiermacher were as 
much alike as the characters of the two men were different” (61) and 
to Schleiermacher’s own statement that despite a “complete difference 
in ways of feeling” his philosophical views and those of Schlegel 
“were in close agreement” (69). 

Following upon an account of the early philosophical reflections of 
Schleiermacher, Dr. Brandt offers a somewhat sketchy portrayal of 
“the intellectual climate in 1799”. What he here says respecting 
Fichte, Schelling and the romanticists of the Schlegel circle he to 
some extent utilizes in his later chapters—the chapters which form 
the nucleus of his book and which deal, successively, with those of 
Schleiermacher’s writings which he published around 1800, with those 
originating around 1806 and described by Dr. Brandt as “transi- 
tional”, and with those of the later years. He concludes his essay with 
an informative chapter on Schleiermacher’s influence and appends 
thereto a number of observations on “Religious Intuition and Scientific 
Knowledge, 1803-1804” and on “Schleiermacher and Hegel”. 

Brandt’s investigation brings out (though not without considerable 
exaggeration) how unclear and wavering, and how different during 
the course of the years, was Schleiermacher’s doctrine concerning the 
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reality of a nonrational intuition in religion, as also how divergently he 
has been understood by subsequent scholars. Referring hereto Brandt 
writes: “One fact is surely clear in the light of this controversy as 
‘well as our own analysis, and that is that Schleiermacher’s explanation 
of his own view was not very careful or precise. Historically, this 
fact may well have been to his advantage. Being vague, his idea was 
elastic and adaptable. Had he carried through a rigorous analysis of 
his concepts of ‘feeling’ and religious experience, it is quite possible 
that the idea would have proved less powerful” (313). In many 
matters, Brandt points out, Schleiermacher’s theories “displayed an 
-accurate description of psychological facts” (316). His epistemology 
contains the germs of a moderate empirical realism. It stresses theses 
formulated by Brandt as follows: “Thought is different from its 
object, but is capable of reaching out and grasping it intellectually, 
since things and sense data are intelligible and capable of being 
ordered by thought. In this process thought is a spontaneous, organiz- 
ing factor without which sense impressions could not become experi- 
ence, but the given, with its implicit order, plays a réle, providing 
content and guidance for thought which without the given would 
be empty and meaningless” (315). 

Dr. Brandt’s account of the intellectual influences formative of 
Schleiermacher’s thought would have been enriched significantly, and 
his exposition of Schleiermacher would have acquired added illu- 
mination, had he taken cognizance of the teaching of many of the 
writers at the beginning of the nineteenth century (as instanced 
conspicuously by Schelling) that the central problem of philosophy 
is the envisagement of the infinite in the finite, of the eternal in the 
temporal, of the one in the many, of all things in God. Similarly 
helpful would have been at least some reference to the several en- 
deavors then current, to develop a philosophy that would find accom- 
modation for the deliverances of the religious consciousness and for 
what were taken to be the vital truths of Christianity. 


Epwarp L. ScHAuB 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Law without Force. The Function of Politics in International Law. 
By GerHARD NIEMEYER. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1941. Pp. xiv, 408. 

This challenging study breathes the air of continental political 
thinking. In contrast to the organic evolutionary method typical of 
Anglo-Saxon political science, the author contends that our present 
conceptual equipment is inadequate for redrafting the rules of inter- 
national law so as to make them fit changed political conditions. This 
is Dr. Niemeyer’s unavoidable conclusion from his fundamental posi- 
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tion that the crisis of our legal order is symptomatic of a world-wide 
decline of faith in our traditional Western legal system. 

His proposed orientation of the “functional theory” of international ° 
law is an attempt to create a new basis for the legal order. While past 
centuries were inspired primarily by the individual “in existence”, our 
generation seems to visualize the individual “in action”. Nowadays we 
emphasize not what separates people from one another, but rather 
what enables them to co-operate in meaningful work. Applied to legal 
systems, this means that to protect the status of individuals, former 
codes created inhibitions by stressing morality, and, therefore, were 
restrictive and authoritative, while a modern code has to emphasize 
organization and political functioning, especially of the most eminent 
institution, i.e., the state. The new international law, according to 
Niemeyer, must permit the state to operate freely, and prevent moral 
inhibitions from disturbing political institutions. “It must be in this 
criterion of political function that the basis for a new system of inter- 
national law can be found.” 

The study, which in its critical parts follows the teachings of 
Hermann Heller, is most suggestive in its treatment of the causes of 
our failure to establish an international order. The “functional 
theory”, which is the core of the constructive part of the book, seems 
to us blind, however, as long as the author does not specify the ob- 
jective of political functions. If the goal is further aggrandizement of 
the state, the “functional theory” is merely a contemporary adaptation 
of older theories of absolutism—in comparison with many of which it 
has the advantage of frankness in excluding inconveniences such as 
morality, tradition, etc. If, however, the end is achievement of col- 
lective aims such as those which colloquially are called “democracy”, 
“humanism”, “four freedoms”, etc., there exists no distinction between 
our traditional individualistic (ethical-inhibitive) system and the 
proposed political-functional system. Or does the author care for no 
objective except political functioning for its own sake? 


PHILIPP WEINTRAUB 
Hunter CoLiece 


A History of Philosophy. By Seymour G. Martin, Gorpon H. Ciark, 
Francis P. CLARKE, and CHESTER T. Ruppick. New York, F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1941. Pp. xii, 546. 


This history is different. In a foreword Professor E. A, Singer 
explains its origin and aims. The late Professor Martin and he felt 
the need of a history of philosophy that should be (1) short yet 
thorough, therefore highly selective, (2) logically continuous, (3) 
faithful to the spirit of the sources. Singer persuaded Martin to at- 
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tempt the task, but untimely death cut short his work when only a 
small part was in final shape for publication. Professors Clark, Clarke, 
and Ruddick approved of the project and agreed to finish it. A history 
that is both highly selective and logically continuous must obviously 
choose certain philosophical problems, rather than men or periods, 
and trace their development. Accordingly, this book is restricted 
mainly to metaphysical and epistemological questions (in the broad 
sense of these terms). 

There are three parts (on ancient, patristic and medieval, and 
modern philosophy), an introduction, and an epilogue. In the first 
part Martin has covered the Pre-Socratics; Clark has done Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Hellenistic Age. Clarke has written the second 
part and Ruddick the third, 

Martin’s account of early Greek philosophy is masterly. In sixty- 
nine pages he has presented the important Pre-Socratic ideas, showing 
their mutual bearing and anticipation of later development. But above 
all he has brooded over these cryptic fragments, interpreting them with 
a sympathetic imagination that makes them glow with interest. 

In dealing with the later periods of ancient philosophy Clark has, 
of course, the contrary problem of selecting from the vast riches of 
Plato and Aristotle the most central topics in philosophical develop- 
ment. He is evidently well versed in the period, and compresses many 
helpful insights into his three pithy chapters. But in treating Aristotle 
he introduces so much detail (though he confines himself to physics, 
psychology, metaphysics, and logic) that he often lapses into the very 
catalogue of conclusions which the book aims to avoid. The limitation 
to metaphysics and epistemology is rather unfortunate in presenting 
Stoicism, where ethics is the raison d’étre of the whole system. 

Not so restricting himself in his sketch of medieval philosophy, 
Clarke gives well-balanced pictures of the outstanding figures selected. 
Yet his accounts are largely summaries of positions with little con- 
nective tissue, and the medieval period is not a sufficiently organic part 
of the book as a whole. 

Ruddick’s treatment of modern philosophy is most strictly meta- 
physical and epistemological. The whole period is beautifully inte- 
grated, especially Descartes and Spinoza, His style is unadorned and 
agonizingly sincere. The reader feels the author struggling anew with 
the classic problems, and finds himself drawn into the intellectual 
effort. 

The authors are doubtless right in their claim that we now have 
a superabundance of histories of philosophy which are content to 
record views, stressing what was evident, not what was evidence. 
We do need books like this one. But I fear that it will prove too heavy 
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diet for an undergraduate text. It might be profitably used in conjunc- 
tion with Randall’s Making of the Modern Mind, one offering the 
central nervous system, the other the flesh and blood in the corpus of 
western culture. 


STEPHEN A. EMERY 
University oF NortH CAROLINA 


Landmarks for Beginners in Philosophy. Edited by TRw1n EpMAN and 
HerBert W. SCHNEIDER. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 
Pp. x, 1008. 

In this thousand-page volume the editors have compiled selections 
from the works of the classical philosophers and have prefaced these 
selections by brief, introductory essays which serve “to give some 
inkling of the writer’s historical place and some sense of his per- 
ennial intellectual significance” (x). No attempt has been made to 
present “an inclusive sampling of the whole history of philosophy”. 
The texts chosen were those which, in the opinion of the editors, 
best serve to illustrate “perennial issues and recurrent problems in 
western philosophy” for “minds wakening to philosophical reflection”. 
In some instances, notably Spinoza, the editors remark that they. were 
reluctantly compelled to omit selections “because it seems impossible 
to present in brief compass in his own words, the whole character of 
his central themes, problems and solutions” (x). Other philosophers, 
such as contemporary idealists, have been omitted because “they seem 
to traverse at second hand what has been said at first hand” by others. 
It is not clear whether the omission of the writings of John Locke 
and John Dewey is due to lack of space or lack of originality. 

Greek philosophy is represented by Plato’s Protagoras and Sym- 
posium and by excerpts from Aristotle’s Physics and Nichomachean 
Ethics. “Landmarks” of medieval philosophy are to be found in 
portions of Augustine’s Enchiridion and City of God, and in passages 
of Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Contra Gentiles. From the seventeenth 
century the editors next selected Descartes’ Discourse on Method 
and portions of Hobbes’ Elements of Philosophy and Leviathan. 
British philosophy of the eighteenth century is represented by ex- 
cerpts from Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge and by parts 
of Hume’s Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding and Enquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals. German philosophy of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries contributes Kant’s essay on Funda- 
mental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals, Hegel’s Introduction 
to the Philosophy of History, extracts from Schopenhauer’s The World 
as Will and Idea and Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals. William James 
—the only American “landmark”—is represented by parts of his essays 
on The Sentiment of Rationality, Reflex Action and Theism, and 
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Pragmatism. The volume concludes with a citation from Bergson’s 
Two Sources of Morality and Religion (ch. 1). There is also a good 
index. 

The editors evidently intended the volume to supplement an intro- 
ductory lecture course. Those instructors who prefer to have their 
students read selections from a variety of sources rather than a few 
sample texts in their entirety will welcome the book as a practical 
aid for beginners in philosophy. 


D. BIpNEYy 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Foundations of the Unity of Science. 11 8: The Development of 
Rationalism and Empiricism. By GrorcE DE SANTILLANA and EDGAR 
ZiLseEL. (International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I and II.) 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 94. 
The author of the first of these two articles (“Aspects of Scien- 

tific Rationalisin in the Nineteenth Century”) takes rationalism as 

the credo expressed by Wittgenstein’s “what is conceivable can 
hap; en” or by Goethe’s “Der Mensch muss bei dem Glauben verharren, 
dass das Unbegreifliche begreiflich sei; er wiirde sonst nicht forschen”. 

In his article he examines, predominantly from a historical point of 

view, the various scientific forms in which this fundamental attitude 

appeared during the nineteenth century. The review is limited mainly 
to physics and chemistry, the idea of the atom and the conflict between 
matter and form being the central issues of the discussion. 

De Santillana’s article is more than a postmortem of forgotten 
debates. It has the spirit of a philosopher vitally concerned in the 
problems he discusses, and it contains eloquent passages that stick 
in the reader’s mind. At times the author’s concern takes on the 
features of regret at the tragic fate of scientific rationalism, as for 
instance when he concludes his article by stating: “The mirror of 
nature that reason has endeavored to build up through the ages is 
shattered, and we look for the first time straight out into an unknown 
world.” 

Edgar Zilsel’s article (“Problems of Empiricism”) is a historical sur- 
vey of the rise of empiricism, presented under three main headings: 
Experimental science; the philosophy of modern classical empiricism; 
the decline of the mechanical conception of nature. According to the 
author, success in the various sciences has been achieved by the fol- 
lowing methods: collection of the material, observation and com- 
parison, experiment wherever feasible, counting and measuring if 
possible, causal investigation and investigation of laws. 


HENRY MARGENAU 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES 


Dr. Erich Frank, now at Harvard University as Research Associate in 
Philosophy, has been appointed to the Flexner foundation lectureship in the 
humanities at Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Frank will be in residence at Bryn 
Mawr for six weeks beginning February 8, 1943, and will give a series of 
six public lectures on the philosophy of religion. In accordance with the 
terms of the foundation, these lectures will later be published. In 1930 
Professor Alfred North Whitehead was the Flexner lecturer and gave a 
series of lectures which were incorporated in his book Adventures of Ideas. 

The forty-fourth regular meeting of the Creighton Club was held at 
Syracuse University, October 24 and 25, 1942. Papers were presented by 
Professor J. Calvin Keene on “The Nature of Religion”; by Dr. Stuart M. 
Brown, Jr., on “Schleiermacher as a Religious Empiricist”, and by- Dean 
George H. Sabine on “The Sociology of Knowledge”, and these papers 
were followed by instructive discussions. 


We are glad to publish the following communication: 


Editors of The Philosophical Review, 
Gentlemen : 


I beg leave to submit this communication’ in the hope that it may interest 
teachers of Philosophy, and also in the hope that it may supplement the 
recent Report? of the Committee on the Teaching of Philosophy, Eastern 
Division, American Philosophical Association. 

Some years ago I undertook the assembling of the names (with brief 
academic biographies) and bibliographies’ of past and present teachers of 
philosophy in the South—more exactly, Alabama, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. The territory was 





*The proposal to submit this communication was approved by the Coun- 
cil of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, April 2, 1942, 
Nashville, Tenn. The communication has been read and approved by my 
colleagues of the Committee on Philosophy of this Society, Professors | 
Axel Brett of the Univ. of Tenn., and Alban Widgery, of Duke University. 
Owing to practical conditions, Professors Brett and Widgery have been 
unable to participate, save in an advisory capacity, in the project with which 
this communication deals, and have no responsibility for the content of the 
communication. 

*The Journal of Philosophy, XXXIX, 8, April 19, 1942, pp. 205-12. A 
portion of the original report submitted to the Executive Committee, mainly 
historical in character, was omitted from the published report. The omitted 
portion forms the basis of a paper of joint authorship (by Harold A. 
Larrabee and the writer), under the title, “Philosophy and Education— 
Union Now” published in School and Society, 56, No. 1436, July 4, 1942, 
PP. 4-9. 

*In connection with the assembling of biographies and bibliographies, ef- 
forts have been made to secure copies of writings by Southern teachers of 
Philosophy—shorter writings as well as books—in order to form a col- 
lection in the library of the University of Virginia. Considerable progress 
has been made in this direction. 

The material in the compilation of biographies and bibliographies is ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, a first page under each name being devoted 
to a brief academic biography, and subsequent pages under the same name 
to the individual’s bibliography. Four copies were made, with arrangements 
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somewhat arbitrarily defined, but it is approximately the region associated 
with the history of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 
Little could be accomplished until the services of two N. Y. A. fellows 
were secured. The project was carried on, vigorously and skillfully, by 
Mr. Edward Echols (1940-1941) and Mr. William H. Kurth (1941-1942). 
In May 1941, an informal report of the enterprise was laid before the 
Council of the Southern Society, with the suggestion that it be continued 
under the auspices of this Society and as a responsibility of its standing 
Committee on Philosophy. The suggestion was approved and funds in 
partial support of the project were appropriated. During the preceding 
decade, it should be noted, two inquiries concerning the teaching of 
philosophy and institutional resources for philosophical instruction had been 
conducted under the same auspices.‘ The materials secured by those two 
inquiries—in both questionnaire and letter form—when supplemented by 
the biographical and bibliographical materials of the present effort, will 
constitute a valuable source for historical study of philosophic instruction 
in the region defined.* 

The following summary of the biographical-bibliographical compilation 
is, of course, preliminary, and the interpretations offered are tentative. 
Inquiries* were directed to 166 institutions in the region indicated.’ Up to 
the present time, 427 brief academic biographies have been secured, with 25 
or more additional individuals concerning whom information is being se- 
cured. There are at hand 114 bibliographies. Any attempt to determine 





for interpolation of additional material. Two copies have been deposited 
in the Library of the University of Virginia (one of which is available 
for inter-library loan), one will be deposited in the Secretariat of the 
Southern Society, and one will be retained for the use of the Committee on 
Philosophy. The Librarian, Mr. Harry Clemons, and members of his staff, 
have been most helpful in the work of compilation and in furnishing tech- 
nical advice. 

*The first inquiry was suggested, I believe, by Prof. A. O. Lovejoy, and 
begun under his direction. Later it was carried out by Prof. Herbert San- 
born of Vanderbilt University and the writer. The second inquiry was con- 
ducted by the Committee on Philosophy. 

* This is all the more true because some of the repkes now being received 
are, in effect, histories of the teaching of Philosophy in the respondent's 
institution, together with helpful interpretations of the factual material. 
Thus, Professor Edward McGrady has sketched such a history for the 
University of Mississippi. As this Communication was being prepared, 
there was received from Professor Albert L. Hammond, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, a remarkably painstaking, informative, and penetrat- 
ing account of Philosophy in the history of that institution. The final dispo- 
sition of the materials gathered during the several inquiries awaits the 
decision of the Council of the Southern Society. 

* These direct inquiries were supplemented in various ways: (1) examina- 
tion of files of institutional catalogs; (2) survey of contributors to Ameri- 
can philosophical and related journals; (3) exploration of various bio- 
graphical directories and bibliographical sources; (4) histories of institutions 
and biographies of individuals. 

"The Educational Directory, U. S. Office of Education, (Bulletin no. 1, 
1941) lists 206 institutions of higher education, excluding junior colleges, 
in the region. In making the compilation, certain technological institutions, 
vocational schools, some theological seminaries, and all junior colleges were 
omitted. Of the 206 institutions, 36 are teacher-training institutions. The 166 
institutions covered or to be covered in the compilation includes these 
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what would be an exhaustive list of past and present teachers of philosophy 
must be somewhat arbitrary. Some individuals now represented in brief 
biographies—iittle more than name, degree(s), institution(s), and title(s) 
are recorded—could well be omitted because of the brevity of their asso- 
ciation with philosophy teaching in this area. On the other hand, it is 
known that the list does not yet contain many individuals who should be 
included. As a mere guess, it may be said that from 600 to 700 names 
would approximate completeness. Of course, because of the changes in the 
meaning of the word, Philosophy, (both with respect to academic title and 
nomenclature and with respect to subject-matter), it is frequently difficult 
to decide whether a given individual should be regarded as a teacher of 
philosophy. This is especially true in reference to older institutions and 
their earlier history. Some of these difficulties are suggested below. With 
respect to the bibliographies, several points are to be noted. Many teachers 
of philosophy represented in the compilation, so far as has been ascer- 
tained, wrote nothing at all. Accordingly, the list of bibliographies is more 
complete than the figures suggest. Again, many of the bibliographies com- 
piled so far are, for obvious reasons, incomplete. There are grounds for 
hoping that the compilation can be carried much further in the near future. 

The number of institutions offering courses—now, or in the immediate 
past—in philosophy is 121, although the figure cannot be regarded as quite 
exact. Of the 166° institutions covered or to be covered in the compilation, 
it appears that some 32 have at no time offered philosophic instruction, 
and at least 3 that once gave such work no longer do so. It is highly prob- 
able that there are additional cases of such discontinuance. 

The materials at hand, biographical and bibliographical, suggest that 
rather accurate descriptions of historical changes with respect to philo- 
sophic instruction may become possible after the compilation has been 
carried further. Doubtless these changes fall within a general pattern known 
to every student of philosophy. Changes of academic titles interestingly 
reflect the gradual restrictions and alterations of the word’s meaning. The 
distinction between Moral and Natural Philosophy came relatively early, 
and the general bearing of the distinction is expressed in academic titles— 
we find professors of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, of Mental and Moral Science, and the like. Academic 
titles combining Philosophy and Belles-Lettres, and similar combinations, are 
not infrequent. The differentiating and specializing factors that led to the 
academic recognition of the many sciences, disciplines, and subject-matters 
of today must have profoundly modified the curricular place and the nature 
of philosophic instruction. While this is obvious, the character and sequence 
of changes are not so easily discerned. There seems to have been a period 
when the title, Professor of Metaphysics (with or without additional terms), 
was not uncommon. Sometimes this occurred in the combination, Professor 
of Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy. Brief examination of academic 
titles in connection with bibliographies suggests that the association of 
philosophic instruction with instruction in religious evidences, Biblical Litera- 





teacher-training schools, universities, colleges, and some theological semi- 
naries. The institutions omitted, in the main, are those in which Philosophy 
instruction, past or present, would not be expected. 

_ * Cf. note 7. 
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ture, and Religion was due, in part at least, to the movement of differentia- 
tion and specialization. As the natural sciences became dissociated from 
philosophic instruction—‘Natural Philosophy’ disappearing in the sciences— 
what remained of ‘Philosophy’ appeared to be concerned with mind (mental 
science), with moral and spiritual matters, and accordingly to be intimately 
affiliated with positive theology and religion. This was reflected in titles— 
Professor of Philosophy and Religion, Philosophy and Bible, of Christian 
Evidences, of Christianity, and other variants. Needless to say, the change 
—at least the materials so far accumulated suggest this—was accompanied 
by the practice of appointing to such chairs individuals of theological 
training and clerical degrees. The bibliographic materials, especially when 
examined in the light of the biographic facts, are quite revealing. It would 
be interesting (and quite possible after further accumulation of materials) 
to determine the approximate time when this practice came into being, and 
especially to correlate the practice with the transformation of natural 
philosophy into departmentally organized sciences. Once again it should be 
noted that the bibliographies are peculiarly revealing when studied in con- 
nection with academic training, teaching positions, and titles. With Natural 
Philosophy becoming differentiated and separated off into the several natural 
sciences, what remained of Philosophy (so it would seem) was recognized 
as being concerned with mind (‘mental science’) and with ethico-socio- 
political matters, with metaphysics and theology reflecting the affiliations. 
With the establishment of Psychology and the various social sciences to- 
gether with the emergence of Education as an enterprise to control edu- 
cational processes, the scope of Philosophy must have seemed to undergo 
vast practical and theoretical restrictions. Philosophic instruction could un- 
dertake to become the philosophy of* this or that, on the one hand, or 
intensify its alliance with theological and religious interests. The writer 
advances such statements with much hesitation, and in the hope that fur- 
ther accumulations of materials and prolonged study, may permit trust- 
worthy description of the history of philosophical instruction in the region 
surveyed. Doubtless there are regional differences. The experience of the 
writer suggests, however, that such differences are less important than 
might have been expected. It is worth noting that the movement leading 
to an intimate academic affiliation of Philosophy with theological and 
religious instruction does not seem to have affected the dignity of the 
Philosophy title. In a rather astonishing number of cases, the president of 
the institution bore the Philosophy title (in one or another of its many 
variants). Indeed, we are informed that in one institution the president 
was always selected from the faculty, and upon assuming the presidency 
likewise assumed the Philosophy professorship whatever may have been 
his previous faculty status. 

The impact of Psychology’s declaration of independence and of the growth 
of Education as subject-matter (with corresponding representation in aca- 
demic organization) was tremendous. It seems to be the case that this 
influence came later than those which led to the theologico-religious affilia- 
tion. The latter persisted while the newer movements led to a second line 
of relationships. The independence of Psychology was relative rather than 


*Cf. The School and Society paper referred to in note 2 above. 
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academically absolute. The development of Education as subject-matter and 
department, however, tended to detach Psychology from Philosophy, and 
to attach it to Education. It is probably extravagant to assert that philo- 
sophic instruction moved from these affiliations to corresponding subordi- 
nation, i.e., to become an auxiliary of or incidental to either theologico- 
religious teaching or to instruction in Psychology and Education. In many 
cases, however, the statement would have considerable accuracy. Unques- 
tionably, the changes were economically conditioned. With funds limited, 
institutions were under pressure to establish instruction in many new fields. 
The pressure was assuredly not least in the case of Psychology and Edu- 
cation. Here and there, perhaps, the scope of philosophic instruction may 
have been reduced—possibly eliminated. But more frequently and sig- 
nificantly, philosophic instruction became subordinated to instruction in 
Psychology and Education. As everyone knows, academic titles combining 
Philosophy and Psychology came to be commonplace. In the first phase of 
the movement, it would seem, teaching Psychology was incidental to the 
primary function of teaching Philosophy. Later, and certainly at smaller 
institutions, the situation was reversed. The bibliographical evidence, so far 
as it goes, confirms the statement. It suggests that the instructor’s primary 
interest was in Psychology, or in Psychology and Education, and presum- 
ably this reflects the training of the instructor. So far as can be determined 
by catalog and other sources of information, courses in Philosophy are 
offered in some institutions although no professorial title includes the term. 
In the opinion of the writer—and it must be conceded that the opinion is 
none too well buttressed by evidence—the apparent reduction in the im- 
portance of philosophy instruction is not due in large measure to an un- 
appreciative attitude on the part of administrative officers. That attitude, 
in the main, could be formulated somewhat as follows: ideally, the cur- 
riculum and the educational effort of the institution are seriously deficient 
if philosophic instruction is lacking or occupies a subordinate place; prac- 
tically, in view of limited resources, social pressure, and student demand, 
Philosophy must be regarded, at least for the moment, as far less indis- 
pensable than Psychology and Education. It may be significant that so 
many institutions continue to offer courses in Philosophy, (with or with- 
out retaining the word in professorial titles and departmental names), de- 
spite the relatively unimportant place of such instruction in the life of the 
institution. Teachers of Philosophy, one suspects, should be grateful for 
the wealth of compelling associations attached to the word, and the appar- 
ently traditional dignity of the corresponding academic titles. 

The Council of the Southern Society, and the Society’s Committee on 
Philosophy, would deeply appreciate assistance from institutions and indi- 
viduals in carrying further the work described above. 

AuBert G. A, BALZ 
Chairman, Committee on Philosophy, 


Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology 
University of Virginia. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 
Tue JourRNAL oF PutLtosopHy XXXIX 18: A. Campbell Garnett, Scien- 
tific Method and the Concept of Emergence; Paul Henle, The Status of 
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Emergence; Emmanuel Chapmen, Beauty and the War. 19: Frederick L. 
Will, Is There a Problem of Induction?; S. S. S. Browne, Paralogisms of 
the Free-Will Problem; Paul Crissman, Freedom in Determinism, 2) ; 
Iredell Jenkins, The Postulate of an Impoverished Reality. 21; Otto F. 
Kraushaar, Kierkegaard in English (1). 22: Otto F. Kraushaar, Kierke- 
gaard in English (II) ; Carlton W. Berenda, A Note on Quantum Theory 
and Metaphysics. 

THE JOURNAL oF Sympotic Locic VII 3: Frederic B. Fitch, A basic logic; 
Haskell B. Curry, The inconsistency of certain formal logics. 

Eruics LIII 1: 7. V. Smith, Compromise: Its Context and Limits ; Masi- 
milian Beck, Walt Whitman’s Intuition of Reality; Harold D. Lasswell, 
The Relation of Ideological Intelligence to Public Policy ; Francis G. Wilson, 
The Ethics of Political Conservatism. 

SoctaL ResEarcu IX 3: Alvin Johnson, Arthur Feiler, 1879-1942; Alfred 
Braunthal, American Labor Unions and the War; Solomon M. Schwarz, 
Heads of Russian Factories—A Sociological Study; Frederick Haussmann, 
World Oil Control, Past and Future—An Alternative to “International 
Cartelization”; Herbert Block, German Methods of Allocating Raw Mate- 
rials; Ernest Doblin, The German “Profit Stop” of 1941; Felix Kaufmann, 
On the Postulates of Economic Theory; Kurt Lachmann, More on the 
Hermann Goring Works (Note); Carl Landauer, Comment on Mayer's 
Analysis of National Socialism (Note); Albert Salomon, On Humanistic 
Writings (Note). 

Minp LI 204: R. I. Aaron, Intuitive Knowledge; H. F. Hallett, Some 
Recent Criticisms of Spinoza (III.); Reginald Jackson, Rationalism and 
Intellectualism in the Ethics of Aristotle; Max Black, Certainty and Em- 
pirical Statements; R. Chisholm, The Problem of the Speckled Hen; 
S. V. Keeling, Marthinus Versfeld: An Essay on the Metaphysics of Des- 
cartes. 

Tue AntTiocH Review II 3: John C. Sparks, More War-Time Taxes— 
Less Fiscal Mythology; L. A. Sanchez y Sanchez, The North-American 
Negro; Earle K. James, A New Pan Americanism; Edwin Berry Burgum, 
The Sense of the Present in Thomas Mann, James MacGregor Burns, The 

Roosevelt-Hitler Battle of Symbols; Charles A. Madison, Margaret Fuller: 
| Transcendental Rebel; William Zukerman, The Jewish Problem—Greatest 
Bubble of the Age; Robert E. Fitch, An Experimental Democracy; Tarak- 
nath Das, The War Comes to India; The Editors, We Note. 

TuHoucut XVII 66: Luigi Sturzo, Modern Aesthetics and the Poetry of 
the Divine Comedy; John LaFarge, Christian Humanism and Christian 
Eugenics; Robert Pollock, Catholic Philosophy and American Culture; 
W. Parsons, What Are Vocational Groups?; Rudolf Allers, The Limitations 
of Medical Psychology; William J. Grace, A Scholastic Philosopher and the 
New Criticism; F. S. Campbell, A Conservative’s Reflections on the Future 
of Europe. 

Tue Tuomist IV 4: Louis Lachance, The Philosophy of Language; Ru- 
dolf Allers, The Cognitive Aspect of Emotions; J. C. Osbourn, The 
Morality of Imperfections (Second Installment); Mortimer J. Adler and 
Walter Farrell, The Theory of Democracy—Part IV (Continued). 

Franciscan Stupies N.S. II 3: Basil Heiser, The Primum Cognitum 
According to Duns Scotus; Philotheus Boehner, The Spirit of Franciscan 
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Philosophy; Eric May, The Pia Deploratio of St. Bernardine of Siena; 
Philotheus Boehner, The Centiloquium Attributed to Ockham (Part VI) ; 
Franciscana. 

JoURNAL OF THE History oF IpeAs III 4: Rosemond Tuve, Imagery and 
Logic: Ramus and Metaphysical Poetics; Tenney Frank, Changing Con- 
ceptions of Literary and Philological Research; Oskar Seidlin, Georg 
Brandes 1842-1927; Richard Kuehnemund, German Prophets of Doom and 
Hope; Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Communism of Saint Ambrose. 

THE JouRNAL oF RELIGION XXII 4: Edwin Ewart Aubrey, Shailer 
Mathews; Justin Wroe Nixon, The Status and Prospects of the Social 
Gospel; Frederick C. Grant, Ethics and Eschatology in the Teaching of 
Jesus; Harold Bosley, Theology and Social Experience; Daniel Day Wiil- 
lams, Theology and Truth; Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., Next Tasks in 
Theological Education; Samuel McCrea Cavert, The Outlook for Church 
Unity. 

Tue New Scnuorasticism XVI 4: Board of Editors, Philosophy in Time: 
of War: A Symposium; W. Esdaile Byles, The Analogy of Being; Werner 
Peiser, Aristotelianism and Thomism in Romanic Literature. 

SpecuLtuM XVII 3: C. C. Bayley, Petrarch, Charles IV, and the ‘Reno- 
vatio Imperii’; Lynn Thorndike and Pearl Kibre, More Incipits of Mediaeval 
Scientific Writings in Latin; E. P. Magoun, Jr., The Italian Itinerary of 
Philip II (Phillippe-Auguste) in 1191: Kenneth Jackson, The Adventure 
of Laeghaire MacCrimhthainn; W. L. Hildburgh, Varieties of Circum- 
stantial Evidence in the Study of Mediaeval Enameling; W. H. Dunham, 
Jr., Notes from the Parliament at Winchester, 1449; S. A. Ives, A Rhymed 
Latin Poem on the Seven Arts. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LV 3: William James: 1842- 
1910; E. G. Boring, Human Nature vs. Sensation: William James and the 
Psychology of the Present; G. Katona, The Role of the Order of Presenta- 
tion in Learning; C. Berger, A Comparison, under Different Degrees of 
Brightness, of Minimum Visual Distances of Two Luminous Points and of 
a Broken Circle; N. H. Pronko and W. N. Kellogg, Reflex Mechanisms 
and the Ease of Conditioning; N. J. Powell and H. Levine, Reliability of 
the Civil Service Oral Examination; H. Werner and B. D. Thuma, Critical 
Flicker-Frequency in Children with Brain Injury; F. W. Irwin and M. G. 
Mintzer, Effect of Differences in Instructions and Motivation upon Meas- 
ures of the Level of Aspiration; B. Baxter, On the Equivalence of Time- 
Limit and Work-Limit Methods; D. B. Lindsley, Heart and Brain Poten- 
tials of Human Fetuses in Utero. 

PsyCHOLOGICAL Review XLIX 5: R. S. Woodworth, Raymond Dodge; 
William R. Sickles and George W. Hartman, The Theory of Order; 


_ Mapheus Smith, An Approach to the Study of the Social Act; Paul Criss- 


man, The Psychology of John Dewey; Julian B. Rotter, Level of Aspiration 
as a Method of Studying Personality; L. O. Kattsoff and J. Thibaut, 
Semiotic and Psychological Concepts; James A. Christenson, Jr., The 
If-Then Relation and Scientific Inference; Claude E. Buxton, ‘Reminisence’ 
in the Studies of Professor English and His Associates; Horace B. English, 
Reminiscence—Reply to Dr. Buxton’s Critique. 

JourRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy XXX 5 and 6; XXXI 1: D. 
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Cartwright. The Effect of Interruption, Completion, and Failure upon the a 
Attractiveness of Activities; H. E. Peixotto. Intraserial Inhibition as ) 
Measured by Reproduction; E. G. Wever and C. W. Bray, The Stapedius ie, | 
Muscle in Relation to Sound Conduction; D. C. McClelland, Studies in 
Serial Verbal Discrimination Learning. I. Reminiscence with Two Speeds ia 
of Pair Presentation; F. A. Mote, Jr., and F. W. Finger, Exploratory Drive ¥ 
and Secondary Reinforcements in the Acquisition and Extinction of a ' 
Simple Running Response; J. Bernard, The Specificity of the Effect of 
Shock on the Acquisition and Retention of Motor and Verbal Habits; a 
J. W. French, The Effect of Temperature on the Retention of a Maze ms 
Habit in Fish. 2: V. W. Grant, Accommodation and Convergence in Visual A 
Space Perception; E. Girden, Generalized Conditioned Responses under : 
| Curare and Erythroidine; F. W. Finger, Retention and Subsequent Ex- | 
| tinction of a Simple Running Response Following Varying Conditions of 
Reinforcement; N. G. Hanawalt, The Effect of Practice upon the Percep- bi 
tion of Simple Designs Masked by More Complex Designs; D. C. Mc- : 
Clelland, Studies in Serial Verbal Discrimination Learning. II. Retention > 
of Responses to Right and Wrong Words in a Transfer Situation; O. H. 
Mowrer and N. E. Miller, A Multi-Purpose Learning-Demonstration Ap- 
paratus; H. B. Weaver and J. R. Roberts, A Discriminative Serial Action 
Apparatus. 3: H. B. Weaver, A Study of Discriminative Serial Action: : 
Manual Response to Color; B. R. Philip, Repetitive and Alternative Re- re: 
sponses and Sequences of Errors in the Discrimination of Color Mass; 
E. Girden, The Dissociation of Blood Pressure Conditioned Responses un- : 
der Erythroidine; N. H. Pronko and W. N. Kellogg, The Phenomenon of i | 
the Muscle-Twitch in Flexion Conditioning; G. L. Freeman and E. T. i 
Katzoff, Methodological Evaluation of the Galvanic Skin Response, with 
Special Reference to the Formula for R.Q. (Recovery Quotient); 4. H. A 
Riesen, Galvanic Skin Responses of Infant Chimpanzees. 4: K. W. Spence, a 
The Basis of Solution by Chimpanzees of the Intermediate Size Problem; i 
J. S. Brown, Factors Determining Conflict Reactions in Difficult Dis- 
criminations; W. Johnson and A. King, An Angle Board and Hand Usage 
Study of Stutterers and Non-Stutterers; K. C. Walker, The Effect of a 
l | Discriminative Stimulus Transferred to a Previously Unassociated Re- 
sponse; E. Girden, The Dissociation of Pupillary Conditioned Reflexes un- 
der Erythroidine and Curare; D. G. Ellison, Critical Conditions Influencing a 
| Sensory Conditioning; S. C. Ericksen, Variability of Attack in Massed and if i 
. Distributed Practice. B 
Tue PsycuoiocicaL BULLETIN XXXIX 8: Marguerite R. Hertz, Ror- 4 
. | schach: Twenty Years After; Various Authors, Proceedings of Various 4 
: American Psychological Associations; Various Authors, Psychology and 
; the War. 
1 THe MAuwA-Bopui L 1: P. Vajiranana, Philosophy of Buddhism and its 
: Message to the World; St. Nihal Singh, He Walked in the Footsteps of the 
2 Buddha; Sri Nissanka, The Range of Thought; Dewan Bahadur K. M. 4 
Jhaveri, What Buddhism Has Done for Humanity; Bhikkhu Dhammapdla, ib 
" | World’s End; Radha Kamal Mukherjee, The Social Values of Buddhism; if 
K. A. Padhye, The Warkari Sect of the Deccan—An Offshoot of the iG 
J Mahayana Buddhism; Jayasena Bijaya Ratna, Invocation; A. Christina + 
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Albers, The Paths; Sister Vajira, Buddhist Women of Fame. 2: Nicholas 
Roerich, Art—For Victory!; Narada Thera, The Buddha on the So-Called 
God-Creator; Madame Wong Fook Mee, Buddhism in Malaya; Frank R. 
Mellor, “Kiswaste”; P. S. Lakshminarasu, Manimekhalai; Nicholas Roerich, 
Remains; Bikkhu Metteya, The Lessons of the Rag; Maung Po Nyan, 
The Life of Htutkhaung-Sayadaw; Bhikkhu Dhammapdla, Buddhism in 
the Eyes of Westerners. 3: Basil Crump. What the Founders of the Theo- 
sophical Society Did for Buddhism; D. A. De Silva, A Chapter in the 
History Lanka; R. L. Soni, The Buddhist Psychology; Frank R. Mellor, 
An Evening Work; Sushil Chandra, Buddhism and World Peace; Umesh 
Chandra Mutsuddi, Buddhism in India; N. N. Gosh, University Education 
in Ancient India; U. Tha Zan U, Burma—The Land of Pagodas. 4-5-6: 
Lord Buddha to Ananda; Nicholas Roerich, The Great One Will Avail; 
Tai Chi Tao, The Cultural Relationship of India and China; Bhikkhu 
Dhammapdla, Buddha and Vedanta; A. Christina Albers, A Wesak 
Thought; A. S. Altekar, Contributions of Buddhism to Hindu Culture: 
H. Goetz, Gupta Buddhism and the Regeneration of Modern Western Art; 
A. Dhammananda, The Purpose of Life; B. Wilmott De Silva, To Lord 
Buddha on a Wesak Night; Basil Crump, Buddhism and Defence ; Mohendra 
Nath Sarkar, The Spirit of Buddhism; Radha Kamal Mukherjee, The 
Social Values of Buddhism; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Buddhism in South 
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